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The Missionary Message 
of the Century. 


(Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 

As we step over the 
threshold into the new 
century it is fitting that 
we pause for a little to 
get our bearings. In 
order to do this we 
need to look backward 
and learn the story 
of the years that are 
passed, in order to 
catch the message for 
the century to come. 
The Christian work of 
the future begins with 
the work of the past ; 
the progress which we 
are to make is closely 
allied to what has been 
done. The capstone of 
the old century is the 
threshold of the new. 

Let us inquire, 
therefore, of the old 
century, crammed 
with effort, struggle, sacrifice, defeat, and victory, and ask, 
‘* What of the night? What are the signs of promise ?” 

1. The century has opened practically the entire world 
to the gospel. Toward the close of the last century the 
majer part of the entire world was closed to the gospel. 
There was hardly a Protestant Christian worker upon the 
entire Asiatic continent, and, what is more, those countries 
were closed to the missionary. More than one thousand 
millions of the world’s pagans were inaccessible to Christian 
effort. It was at that time that the London East Indian 
Company declared that they would rather have a ship-load 
of devils go to India than a ship-load of missionaries. 
China, India, Japan, Turkey, Africa, and the islands of 
the sea, by far the greater part of the inhabited globe, were 
closed, and there were but few of all Christendom who were 
so bold as to entertain the hope that these countries would 
ever be open for Christian work. To-day in every prov- 
ince of China there live and labor Christian missionaries. 
By treaty rights missionaries can reside and work in every 
village, hamlet, and city of Japan. The government of 
India grants large subsidies to the Christian missionaries 
of that country to aid them in the conduct and support of 
Christian schools. Turkey is dotted with Protestant Chris- 
tian institutions from Salonica to Persia and from the Black 
Seato Egypt. The Christian missionaries have penetrated 
the centre of Africa from every side, and there is no longer 
a dark continent. The islands of the sea have already cast 
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off the garments of their shame, and everywhere Chris: 


tianity and all it brings of order, sobriety, and civilization 
has a thousand welcomes. The seal has been broken; the 
veil that hung darkly between has been rent asunder, and 
the heathenism is waiting for the voice of Christendom to 
speak to it the words of life. 

2. The languages of the world have been studied, classi- 
fied, and mastered. 

Language is the only human medium through which 
Christianity can be carried to the heathen world. At the 
beginning of the century the barrier presented by the many 
tongues and dialects, all practically. unknown to those who 
would use them to convey a knowledge of Christ, was 
almost as formidable as the national barriers. Even when 
those multitudinous tongues were mastered and reduced to 
writing, how could the thoughts of heaven be expressed in 
the language of hell? Many of the best and most devout 
scholars of that age believed that it could not be done. It 
was emphatically declared that pagan languages which had 
grown up in war, deceit, sensuality, and crime, and were 
destitute of every form of word or speech that conveys 
thoughts of purity and spirituality, could never be made 
the vehicle for imparting Biblical knowledge or spiritual 
truth. We cannot trace the process, but the work has been 

(Continued on page 381.) 


Novel Phases of the 
Tenement Problem. 


THE London County Council has gone about the solution of 
the housing problem in a very practical and effective way by de- 
ciding to buy 225 acres of land on which to build workmen’s 
houses to accommodate 42,500 persons, at a cost of about $4,500,- 
000. It is proposed with this sum to erect 5,779 cottages, which 
will be rented to workmen at prices yanging from six shillings 
per week for a building of three rooms and a kitchen to half a 
guinea for five rooms and a kitchen. 

The district where the cottages will be erected is in a suburb 
of London within easy distance of the business centre of the 
city. Workmen can obtain railway tickets in this district at 
one-fourth of the ordinary fares. What rare fortune it would 
be for New York if some Carnegie would make a like provision 
for the tenement-dwellers of the metropolis. 

When the provisions of the new tenement-house bill passed 
at Albany, under the fostering influence of Governor Odell, 
go into effect the conditions of tenement-house life in New 
York will be improved to a great extent, and as much as it is 
possible to improve them, perhaps, in the heart of a‘freat city, 
where land and rental values are necessarily high. But no 
amount of money, philanthropic endeavor, or architectural 
skill can make a building where scores of families are domiciled 
under one roof as conducive.to the moral and physical welfare 
of the dwellers therein as separate cottages, after the London 
plan, where each family has its own roof-tree. In other words, 
nothing can take the place of the real home, however humble it 
may be, where a privacy and seclusion may be enjoyed not pos- 
sible in any tenement, however ‘ model” in design and construc- 
tion. 

The ownership of a cottage carries with it the ownership of 
at least as much land as the cottage stands on, and a bit of soil 
has in ita great deal of saving virtue to a home and a family. 
This is especially true where the plot is large enough to allow for 
a little grass and a few flowers. 

While considering the housing problem we may call atten- 
tion to one phase of it, peculiar to American cities, not yet 
touched by philanthropists or tenement-house reformers. We 
refer to the erection of tenements or other homes for colored 
people. Bad as the ordinary tenements are, respectable white 
people are not compelled to live in them whether they will or no, 
but are free to choose their homes in any locality where their 
means will permit them to buy or rent. 

It is not so with respectable colored families. No matter 
what their intellectual or financial status may be, how great 
their desire to surround themselves with elevating and refining 
influences, the family with negro blood in its veins can find no 
place of residence open to it except upon certain streets or in 
certain tenement districts where the conditions of life are usual- 
ly at their very worst. Here they are compelled to settle, the 
good and the bad, the industrious and the idle, the vicious and 
the law-abiding together. 

The social chasm separating the whites from the blacks is so 
wide, deep, and impassable that any effort to break up this sys- 
tem of segregation would be utterly impracticable. The situa- 
tion might be relieved, however, very materially by the erection 
of model tenements for colored families in our great cities, or 
the establishment of a cottage community specially for the use 
of the respectable and thrifty. In the general plans for housing 
improvements thus far proposed for New York and other Amer- 
ican cities, no provision is made for the special needs of the 
colored race, and the reforms in prospect will help them very 
little. 

Here is an opportunity for philanthropy to accomplish great 
good. 


Another Campaign of Education. 


THE late James G. Blaine once remarked in reply to the ob- 
jection that the tariff was too abstruse a subject for discussion 
on the stump, ‘‘ You cannot talk above the heads of the Amer- 
ican people.” He wasright. The vast majority of American 
citizens are thoroughly informed on the great issues of the day. 
No public speaker need fear that he will be misunderstood or be 
unappreciated when he discusses national issues in a clear and 
understandable way. 

Our frequent electoral campaigns are the greatest of popu- 
lar educators. Campaign orators, the party press, and the lit- 
erary bureaus of the opposing candidates are the sources of 
information and enlightenment, and all the people are eager 
and receptive students. Thus the tariff, the greenback and sil- 
ver questions, international laws and obligations, and social and 
economic issues, in their many phases, are made a part of the 
common stock of knowledge. 

' For these reasons, among others, we cannot entirely agree with 
those who think that a great wrong bas been done by the Mary- 
land Legislature in enacting a ballot law which imposes an edu- 
cational test upon voters in that State. A similar law has been 
in operation in Massachusetts for several years, and has worked 
satisfactorily. It is declared that since the law was passed the 
colored voters of Maryland bave been crowding the night schools 
in their eagerness to qualify themselves for the suffrage. We 
fail to see anything portentous or reprehensible about this. The 
same opportunities are open to the illiterate whites. 

In this country of free schools, free libraries, and free educa- 
tional facilities of every imaginable sort, it is not too much to 
ask that every voter shall know how to read his ballot. The 
rights and privileges of American citizenship have been held too 
cheap. If they are not worth the little effort required by such a 
test as that imposed in Massachusetts and Maryland they are 
not worth having at all. 

For our part we should be glad to see a fair and reasonable 
educational qualification for the suffrage made general through- 
out the United States by a constitutional amendment, if neces- 
sary. 


A Sensible Decision. 


A DECISION in the line of common sense and popular rights is 
that rendered by the New York Court of Appeals to the effect 


that when policemen make arrests ‘‘ on suspicion” only, they 
must do so at their own risk. Hitherto it has been the prac 
tice of the police to arrest people at any time or anywhere 0) 
the charge of being suspicious persons, the police not being hel: 
liable for damages for false arrest when the charges prove: 
groundless. Under this system it has been possible for officer 
to subject innocent persons against whom they had real or fan 
cied grievances, to serious annoyance aud humiliation, withou 
any risk to themselves. The case in which the Court of Appea! 
rendered the decision involved a respectable young man. H 
was arrested on the street late at night because he was ca: 
rying a bundle and refused to disclose its contents to a polic 
man. He was haled to a police-station and locked up for fort) 
eight hours before his innocence was established. He sued t} 
man who arrested him, for damages for false imprisonment, an 
obtained a verdict which the Court of Appeals has sustaine: 
This decision need not interfere in any degree with the legit 
mate work of the police in the detection or prevention of crim 
it will make an end only of the careless and indiscriminate use 
their power, and insure to peaceably-disposed citizens freedo: 
from annoyance, and indignities even, when they may happ« 
to be out late at night. 


The Plain Truth. 


ALL possible encouragement should be given to the efforts | 
ing made in various States to inaugurate a new, more rations), 
and enlightened policy in the treatment of juvenile delinquent 
Hitherto the general practice has been to treat young crimina's 
the same as old and hardened offeuders, the two classes often 
being herded together in jails and prisons, thus schooling tlie 
younger element in the ways of crime, and turning them out on 
the world infinitely worse than before. A far better meth] 
has been instituted in Chicago, where a juvenile court has been 
in existence for over a year for the special treatment of yout!) 
ful offenders. Young persons brought before this court for 
minor offenses are usually released under parole and given a 
fair chance to redeem themselves. The results are said to le 
highly satisfactory. Only a small percentage of the hundre:is 
paroled have returned to criminal pursuits. The revised char- 
ter for New York, recently passed by the State Legislature, pro 
vides for a similar court in that city. It cannot be instituted too 
soon. In Massachusetts a probation system for criminals, young 
and old, bas been in existence some years, and has worked well, 
It is now proposed to introduce another reform in that State 
by the establishment of an intermediate industrial school for 
criminals aged from fifteen to eighteen years. More than sixty 
Massachusetts judges declare over their own signatures that 
there is no suitable place to which offenders within the ages men- 
tioned can be sent. It is believed that an industrial school will 
meet the need, tae cbject being education rather than punish- 
ment. 


Now that Aguinaldo has taken the oath of allegiance to the 

~ United States it may be hoped that a quietus has been put once 
for all on the wild and mischievous rant in which the Filipino 
leader has been compared to George Washington and other il- 
lustrious patriots of times past. Nothing in the character or 
career of Aguinaldo has ever afforded the slightest basis for 
such comparisons. He is simply a selfish intriguer, a reckless, 
ambitious adventurer, who took advantage of certain circum- 
stances, which he helped largely to create, to stir up a causeless 
rebellion against a government which had sacrificed a vast 
amount of blood and treasure to free him and his countrymen 
from an odious tyranny. For two years he and bis misguided 
followers have done all they could to bring misery and ruin to 
the people of the Philippines and retard the progress of civiliza- 
tion and enlightenment. It has been a wretched, purposeless 
business from the beginning, and the so-called anti-imperialists 
of America who have helped it on by their mawkish senti- 
mentality are responsible in no small degree for the loss and 
suffering which have ensued. If Aguinaldo had been the ardent 
and uncompromising lover of liberty and independence which 
his American worshipers have represented him to be, he certain- 
ly would not have come over into the ranks of his enemies and 
oppressors at the first personal invitation, as he has now ‘one. 
If he bas taken the oath of allegiance with honest intent it shows 
that he is not of the stuff of which heroes and martyrs are made ; 
if he has taken it with the intent of betraying the trust thus im- 
posed upon him, at the first opportunity, and taking up arms 
again, it will show that he is more of a knave than he has yet 
been regarded. 





A vast amount of indignation has found expression i: the 
public prints and in other ways during the past few year- over 
the slaughter of birds for millinery purposes, the movem nt in 
this direction assuming the proportions recently of a ver'table 
‘‘crusade.” These protests against the cruelties of fashion are 
just and praiseworthy, though we are inclined to the belief 
that the number of birds killed for this purpose and the suffer- 
ings caused have been greatly exaggerated. But at the worst 
the killing of birds for commercial purposes is a slight «‘fense 
compared with the hideous business carried on in trap-sh oting 
contests, wherein thousands of innocent and helpless cr: tures 
are tortured and killed for the mere fun of the thing. W» know 
of nothing more brutal and revolting than the so called sport 
carried on recently at Interstate Park, Long Island, which 
consisted of making live targets of some twenty thousand pig- 
eons, hundreds of the poor creatures being wounded ani crip- 
pled and left to die on the field in lingering agony. Some 
had their beaks shot off, some their legs, and others were muti- 
lated in still more shocking ways. The wounded birds falling 
near the traps bad their necks wrung to put them out of theil 
misery, but many after being hit and mutilated fluttered far 
enough away to escape even such merciful attention. The 
struggles of the hapless birds subjected to this treatment were 
pitiful beyond description. No words of condemnation for all 
this sickening business can be too strong. It is disgraceft!, dis 
gusting, and indefensible. It is inconceivable that men a 
women of refined instincts could be parties to such proceedings: 
It is said that there is a special law in New York permitting 
these trap-shooting contests with live birds. If so, it ought © 
be repealed without delay. 
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FEW men have climbed up more steadily and rapidly to the 
highest rank in the railroad service of this country than Mr. 
Frederick D. Under- 
wood, who has recently 
resigned as vice-presi- 
dent and general man- 
ager of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad to ac 
cept the presidency of 
the Erie. It was only 
about two years ago that 
Mr Underwood came 
East from Minnesota, 
where he had served for 
a considerable period as 
general manager of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad, better known 
as the Soo Line. Mr. 
Underwood is only fifty- 
one years old, has been 
in the railroad service 
from his boyhood, and 
is an excellent specimen 
of the vigorous, enter- 
prising, and ‘‘up-to- 
date ’ kind of business men which that service breeds and needs. 
He is regarded as one of the best transportation men in the coun- 
try. Personally he is exceedingly popular, and his preferment 
is due, in no small degree, to the uniform tact and affability 
which have always characterized his relations with his em- 
ploy‘s and business associates. 
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=William T. Reid, the new. head coach of the Harvard 
foot-ball eleven, whose appointment was announced recently, 
knows the game thoroughly, 
and has the reputation of 
being able to impart his 
knowledge of the fascinat- 
ing sport better than most 
men in his line. Reid will 
be graduated from college in 
June, but will return in the 
fall to take some courses in 
the graduate school. Ever 
since he entered the univer- 
sity Reid has been prominent 
in athletics. In his fresh- 
man year he played in bis class 
team as full-back, putting up 
a star game, and demonstrat- 
ing that he was one of the 
coming men of the college in 
foot-ball. The following year 
found him onthe’ varsity team, 
and in the fall of 1898, when 
Harvard won its famous 
game from Yale in a score 
of 17 to 0, Reid distinguished 
himself as a full-back, mak- 
ing plunge after plunge 
through the blue line, Last 
fall Reid was prevented from 
playing, owing to a sprained 
ankle and two broken tendons in one of his legs. Reid is also 
captain of the base-ball nine, and as such has won a high repu- 
tation. He is a hard worker and a very popular man with the 
players. Better still, every Harvard man has confidence in him 
to turn out a winning eleven. Reid is a Californian. 





WILLIAM T. REID, THE NEW 
HEAD COACH OF HARVARD'S 
FOOT-BALL TEAM. 


=If natural aptitude, inherited tastes, and special training 
for a given line of service may be regarded as factors making 
for success, then, with- 
out doubt, Mr. Freder- 
ick Innes Allen, recently 
appointed Commissioner 
of Patents by President 
McKinley, is destined to 
make a brilliant record 
in that office. Mr. Al- 
len’s father, William Al- 
len, was one of the most 
successful patent law- 
yers of his day, and was 
for many years the man- 
aging attorney of the 
combination of reaper- 
patent owners who Con- 
trolled the manufacture 
of harvesters in the Unit- 
ed States during a long 
period. | Commissioner 
Allen has followed in his 
father’s footsteps in the 
practice of patent law. 
He was born in Auburn, N. Y., iv 1859, and has resided in that 
city all his life, His education was gained at the famous Phil. 
lips Academy, at Andover, Mass., and at the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale, where he was graduated in 1879. He immediate- 
\y took up the study of law, and was admitted to the Bar in 1882. 
His specialty has been patent law, and in this fiel@ he built upa 
large and lucrative practice. But Mr. Allen is a nan of broad 
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culture and great versatility, and he has not confined his entire 
time and thought to the law. While at Yale he took the class 
prize for geological and mineralogical study, and has always 
maintained his interest in these subjects. He has also made a 
study of naval and ordnance construction, and is regarded as 
an authority on these topics. Mr. Allen is a son-in-law of Will 
iam H. Seward. 


=A novel element of interest in the christening ceremony of 
the new ship Apache, of the Clyde line, launched at Philadel 
phia on March 30th, lay 
in the fact that it was 
the first case on record 
where an American ship 
had the honor of receiv- 
ing its baptismal name 
from the lips of a Ger- 
man lady. ‘The proceed- 
ing was happily signifi- 
cant of the cordial rela- 
tions existing between 
Germany and the United 
States, and that despite 
all newspaper stories to 
the contrary. Miss Eger 
is a resident of Ham- 
burg, Germany, and is 
one of the social favor- 
ites of that German me- 
tropolis. She is a niece 
of Theo. G. Eger, the 
general manager of the 
Clyde line of steamships, 
Miss Eger was recently 
graduated from college in Germany and has been making an 
extensive tour of the United States and Canada, including the 
Pacific coast. 





MISS ALICE EGER, THE YOUNG GER 
MAN LADY WHO CHRISTENED 
AN AMERICAN SHIP. 


= Lieutenant Harry W. Newton, acting captain of the Thir- 
ty fourth Volunteers, who accompanied General Funston on his 
trip to capture 
Aguinaldo, is a na- 
tive of West Su- 
perior, Wis. He 
was born at the 
Newton home, a 
Superior land- 
mark, thirty years 
ago. He always 
had a bent for mil- 
itary work, and in 
1895, upon the or- 
ganization and ad- 
mission of Com- 
pany | to the Wis- 
consin national 
guard, he was 
unanimously 
chosen captain of 
the new company. 
W hen it came time 
for the Third Wis- 
consin to go into 
camp, Newton had 
the ‘‘ baby” com- 
pany in the pink of condition, and made one of the best showings 
of the regiment. In April, 1898, Newton was the first company 
commander to offer his services to the State to take part in the 
war with Spain. His company was the first of all to vol- 
unteer. At Chickamauga Newton and his company were sev- 
eral times picked out for special detail, and the captain was 
aid to General Brooke and provost-marshal for some time. In 
Porto Rico the company was the first of the regiment to land, 
and Newton and his command were detailed for the duty of tak- 
ing Aibinito and receiving the surrender of the alcalde. The 
company was mustered out in Superior in January, 1899, and 
shortly afterward Newton was appointed to his present posi- 
tion. In the Philippines he has given great service, has held 
positions of trust and honor, and has been assistant chief of 
police of Manila. His greatest feat was going with Funston. 
A medal of honor will probably be given him. 





LIEUTENANT NEWTON, WHO AIDED FUNS- 
TON IN CAPTURING AGUINALDO. 


=It is written in the Holy Scriptures that ‘‘ greater love 
hath no man than this, that he will lay down his life for his 
friend.” Such a price- 
less sacrifice was that 
made by Lieutenant- 
Commander Roper, of 
the gun-boat Petrel, who 
lost bis life iu the harbor 
of Cavité on March 31st 
in an effort to save one 
of his men. A fire sud- 
denly broke out in the 
vessel on the morning 
named, and a number of 
seamen were imprisoned 
in the hold by the flames 
and were in imminent 
danger of perishing. 
Lieutenant-Commander 
Roper was the first to go 
to their rescue. At his 
first attempt he was 
driven back by the heat. 
Despite the advice of his 
brother officers he went 
down again, and this 
time was overcome and 
suffocated. No other lives were lost, though twenty-two of the 
crew were prostrated and others suffered severely. Lieuten- 
ant- Commander Roper, who thus died a hero’s death, was 
highly esteemed in naval circles, and his death is deeply de- 
plored. He was born in Missouri and entered the naval service 
in 1868. The Petrel was one of the vessels under Admiral Dewey 
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at the battle of Manila Bay, and has been in service in the Phil- 
ippines ever since. Lieutenant Roper took command of her in 
November, 1899. Mrs. Roper, who lives in New York, expected 
to join her husband in the Philippines this month, and sent a 
dispatch to him on the morning of his death, announcing the 
fact. The message was returned by the cable company in- 
dorsed with the words, ‘‘ The person to whom it is addressed is 
dead.” This was Mrs. Roper’s first notice of her bereavement. 
It would seem as if the days of romance had returned. In 
the good old times merit was always rewarded. Catherine II. 
of Russia saw or heard of a 
i? lieutenant’s gallantry, and— 
presto !—the next day found 
him a general. Peter the 
Great bas always been repre- 
sented as prowling about to 
find out the unworthy who 
deserved to be beheaded, and 
immediately afterward 
sought out the worthy men 
who had won promotion to 
the high places of the execut- 
ed ones. Dumas’s heroes were 
always pushed ahead as fast 
as their services warranted 
advancement. In this sup- 
posedly sordid age, when 
pessimists inform us _ that 
nothing but dollars can hope 
to win acknowledgment, it is 
well-nigh bewildering to find 
that we are returning to old 
standards. Bell, in a day, 
was promoted from a cap- 
taincy to a brigadiership in 
the regular army; Leonard 
Wood was advanced from the 
rank of captain-doctor to a 
major-generalship ; Funston 
captured Aguinaldo, and, 
from nothing in the regular 
army, was made a brigadier- 
general. In line with these 
distinguished gentlemen 
comes the case of Calvin 
Pearl Titus, who was born in 
Iowa, and who afterward 
identified himself with Kansas. Titus, who was born in Sep- 
tember, 1879, tried to enlist in the army at Wichita two years 
ago. His previous experience had been confined to the Salva- 
tion Army. Finding himself barred from enlistment from the 
fact that he was under age and had no parent to give consent, 
young Titus prevailed upon Mr. B. F. Nichols, of Wichita, to 
act as his guardian. Mr. Nichols, at the instance of a court, 
served in the capacity of guardian long enough to enable Titus 
to enlist properly. The guardianship papers cost five dollars. 
Not having the amount, Titus pawned his sole possession—a 
watch—and left Wichita on April 5th, 1899, as a musician in 
the Fourteenth United States Infantry. For some time he saw 
service in the Philippines. Last summer his regiment was 
ordered to China. Titus shared bravely in the strenuous cain 
paign that resulted in the fall of Peking. More than that, he 
was the first American to scale the walls of Peking in the final 
assault. General Daggett, who commanded the Fourteenth In- 
fantry at that time, has made such glowing reports of the 
bravery of young Titus that, although the young man has no 
friends to press his case at Washington, President McKinley 
has decided to send him to West Point as a candidate-at-large ; 
and young Titus, if he accepts the proffered honor, will be able 
to join the class of cadets who will this summer begin the 
arduous work of four years that will fit them for lieutenancies 
in the regular army. 
=Now that the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor has entered upon its twenty-first year, it may be well 
to note that Mrs. F. E. 
Clark, wife of the found- 
er of the society, is the 
foremost woman in En 
deavor history, as her 
husband is the foremost 
man. There wasa time 
when hints were made 
that she wrote the orig- 
inal Endeavor consti- 
tution, but the honor 
belongs to her husband, 
and a quietus was speed- 
ily given to such sug- 
gestions. The adapta- 
tion of Mrs. Clark to 
Endeavor work was soon 
seen by the inner circle 
of Endeavor workers. 
lt has come to be recog- 
nized by the Christian 
Endeavor constituency 
everywhere. In national 
and international conventions, in the official organ and litera- 
ture of the society, she has acquired a unique place. She has 
had pronounced and unique Endeavor experiences as the com- 
panion of her husband in his tours of the world. She has sailed on 
a Christian Endeavor house-boat up a Chinese river—a boat 
paid for by Endeavorers to do missionary work. She has seen 
a Christian Endeavor stereopticon in India picturing the gos- 
pel tidings to benighted Hindus. She has bad her photograph 
taken in India by a Christian Endeavor camera, and ridden be- 
hind a Christian Endeavor mule in China in a Christian En- 
deavor cart while foot-ball was played, and seen Endeavor pill- 
bottles, surgical instruments, etc. These typicul facts show in 
how many ways Endeavorers are interesting themselves in 
home and foreign missionary work. Dr. and Mrs. Clark have 
led the way. 





CADET CALVIN P. TITUS, THE 
FIRST AMERICAN SOLDIER 
OVER PEKING’S WALLS. 





MRS. F. E. CLARK, THE MOTHER OF 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
SOCIETY. 
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THE MUCH-TALKED-OF NEW FRENCH ARMORED CRUISER, ‘‘ JEANNE D’ARC.” 
OF THE ATLANTIC LINERS, AND WOULD BE A SERIOUS MENACE TO AN ENEMY’s COMMERCE.—From ‘“‘ The Navy and Army Illustrated.” 


SHE Is AS SWIFT AS THE FASTEST 



































THE AWFUL MINING DISASTER AT DIAMONDVILLE, WY¥o. 


SUPERINTENDENT THOMAS SNEDDON AND THE MINERS WHO ESCAPED THE EXPLOSION, IN WHICH TWENTY-EIGOT Lives WERE Lost. 
Photographed for *‘ Leslie’s Weekly” by Cutler Kemmerer.—{SEE PaGE 381. | 
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THE HARBOR OF NAGASAKI—SHIP-YARD, ACROSS THE BAY IN BACKGROUND, JAPANESE TORPEDO-BOAT AT NAGASAKI, READY TO FOLLOW THE RUSCIAN 
WHERE THE JAPANESE NAVY IS FITTING OUT FOR TROUBLE FLEET TO KOREA, 
WITH RUSSIA. 





A POSSIBLE CLASH IN THE EAST. 
JAPAN PREPARING HeR NAVAL FORCES FOR AN ENCOUNTER WITH Russia.—Photographed for “ Leslie’s Weekly” by Its Special Artist in China, Sydney Adamson, 


























THE FAMOUS ‘‘ INDIANS,” EACH WITH A RECORD O> NINETY-NINE OUT OF ONE THE CAGE, CONTAINING 20,000 PIGEONS, NEARLY ALL OF WHICH WERE KILLED 
HUNDRED BIRDS—CHIEF MARSHALL SITTING. DURING THE SHOOT—WOUNDED PIGEONS ON THE OUTSIDE. 




















ANNIE OAKLEY, THE BEST WOMAN SHOT IN THE WORLD—MAYOR MARSHALL, 
OF KEITHBURG, ILL., ON HER LEFT, AND EMILE WERK ON HER RIGHT. 



































BOYS STARTING OUT TO PICK UP «-L.LED AND WOUNDED BIRDS—THE GROUND LITTERED WITH FEATHERS. 


SLAUGHT iNG NEARLY 20,000 PIGEONS IN CRUEL SPORT. 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP PIGEON Smoot at INTERSTATE PARK, QUEENS, Lone IsLanp—ONE OF THE Most REMARKABLE SLAUGHTERS OF BIRDS ON RECORD. 
Photographed for ** Leslie’s Weekly” by Its Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn.—(SEE PaGE 385.] 
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The Lady of the White House. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie’s Weekly.) 


WasHineTon, D. C., April 5th, 1901.— High fences and 
marble walls do not protect the prominent people of this age. 
So enterprising are the news-reporters of to-day that every 
deed, every act, of those occupying high official positions is 
scrutinized and published far and wide. This is especially true 
of the President and his household, who enjoy so little privacy 
that the executive mansion might be made of glass for all the 
protection it affords its occupants. But the publication of every 
detail of the President’s life has added to rather than detracted 
from his fame, for, however much those opposed to him in pol- 
itics may have criticised his official actions, his home life and 
his manner of discharging his social obligations are beyond 
criticism, and have elicited universal approval. 

In no country in the world do women occupy so lofty a posi- 
tion as in America ; nowhere do men hold them in such high es- 
teem ; in no land under the sun is there to be found so much real 
chivalry; naturally, therefore, the President’s tenderness toward 
his wife, his devotion, his constant thought of her in the midst 
of the most exacting and absorbing official duties, have en- 
deared him as nothing else could to his compatriots, and he is re- 
garded not only as a model citizen but as a model husband. Not 
that this devotion is paraded, but the semi-invalidism of Mrs. 
McKinley has made it more evident than it would have been 
under different circumstances, and the people of the country are 
constantly and in many ways attesting their admiration for 
their ruler and his gentle consort. 

The social duties of a President of the United States are 
almost, if not quite, as important as his official functions, and 
those Presidents have been most successful, and will be longest 
remembered, who have combined rare executive ability with 
those other. talents which make a man socially popular. But 
the wife of the President is more responsible even than her bus- 
band for the proper conduct of the domestic and social affairs 
of the executive mansion, and contributes in no small degree 
to her husband’s prestige. The success attained in these lines by 
the wives of the various Presidents shows the versatility and 
adaptability of American women, for none of those who have 
presided over the White House was trained, as it is the custom 
in foreign countries to train those who. will one day hold high 
positions, for the rdle of first lady in the land, and yet many of 
them—the most of them—acquitted themselves admirably in the 
important parts they were called upon to assume, and won the 
applause not only of their own countrymen, but of their royal sis- 
ters in Europe, who begin in the cradle to learn the rules which 
shall guide them when they take their seats on the throne. 

Mrs. McKinley is no exception to those who have gone before 
her. Of a retiring disposition, domestic in her tastes, not over- 
strong, she has never yet shrunk from the duties of her position, 
but upon all public occasions, as in private life, is to be found at 
the side of her husband, justly proud of the honors done him, in 
which she shares. The New Year’s reception, at which all pub- 
lic functionaries assist, the diplomatic corps in court regalia 
and the officers of the army and tbe navy in full-dress uniforms, 
is, without doubt, the most important and imposing affair that 
takes place at the White House. At this function Mrs. McKin- 
ley invariably stands at her husband’s right hand, partly lean- 
ing against a chair placed just behind her, that she may have 
some’support, and at none of the four New Years since she 
took up her residence at the White House has she been absent 
from her post. The President’s wife is a pleasant figure on these 
occasions. Her gowns are in exquisite taste, her lovely face 
wears a radiant smile, and her greetings to the hundreds who 
pass her are cordial and heartfelt. Now and then a child, 
brought by some proud parent that he may tell in after years of 
having grasped the President’s band, is found in the long pro- 
cession and singled out by Mrs. McKinley for special notice, a 
pat on the head, the gift of a flower, or some playful greeting, 
which is long remembered and recounted for the edification of 
less fortunate playfellows. The latest photograph of Mrs, McKin- 
ley, by Prince (shown elsewhere in this issue), was taken in her 
Inaugural-ball costume, a gown of white satin trimmed with 
rhinestones and pearls, arranged in designs of grapes and clus- 
ters of leaves extending from the throat to the hem of theskirt. 
Their embrci lery effect was outlined on each side by insertion 
of rose point lace. The court train was finished with a flounce 
of rose point lace in a garland design caught with little choux of 
satin, and the edge of the train was softened by a ruche of 
tucked chiffon. The bodice, high-necked, with open, feathered 
seams, had a deep collar of point lace, crossing the shoulders 
from the back and extending half way down the front on both 
sides, outlining a vest of white plaited chiffon, overlaid with 
pearls, and carrying out the design of the skirt, some of the 
leaves and tendrils having been extended to the collar. The 
girdle of pearl embroidery was high in the back and nar- 
rowed into a small band of leaves infront. The sleeves were 
trimmed elaborately in the same design. Mrs. McKinley’s 
jewels were diamond brooches, fastened in the lace of the stock, 
and exquisitely studded side-combs. 

Mrs. McKinley’s fondness for children has often been com- 
mented upon, and the stories told in this connection are not 
exaggerated. Having lost her own little ones in the early days 
of their babyhood, the love she felt for them seems to have ex- 
panded until it embraces all children, between whom and Mrs. 
McKinley there exists the warmest sympathy; for children, 
above all others, are quick to recognize their friends. The 
President and his wife often sit on the south portico of the 
White House at the Saturday-afternoon concerts of the Mariue 
Band, which are held during the summer, and about the steps 
the little ones gather for the greeting that is sure to be accord- 
ed them. Occasionally one of the children will be beckoned to 
come up on the veranda, and is granted an interview with the 
first lady in the land, who sends ber little admirer away hold- 
ing a bouquet in its chubby hands, or some little gift of which 
she seems to have an inexhaustible supply. 

Mrs. McKinley invariably presides at the evening receptions, 
those for the public as well as those by card, and is assisted by 
the women of the Cabinet, who range themselves in a line to 
the right of her according to the official order of precedence. 
At the state dinners she also presides, but, contrary to custom, 


sits on the right hand of her husband, with the guest of honor 
at her right, this new order being introduced that the President 
might have her constantly at his side, and so see to it that she 
does not become over-fatigued ; for, while able to endure as 
much as the average woman, her good nature and amiability 
sometimes prompt her to test her strength too far. 

The duties of the President’s wife are more onerous than those 
who simply look on from the outside can possibly realize. The 
mail that comes to her, for instance, is often as large as her hus- 
band’s, and it requires a secretary to respond to the voluminous 
epistles that are received from one end of the land to the other. 
The housekeeping is naturally not irksome, since the mistress of 
the White House is relieved from all details by a competent 
housekeeper and steward, but there are many things about 
which she must be consulted, many things which she alone can 
decide, and the menus for the state dinners and the schemes for 
decorations are always submitted to her. 

Foreigners visiting this country are astonished at the ease 
with which an ‘‘ audience,” as they term it, is obtained with the 
President and his wife, so different from the endless forms and 
red tape that must be gone through on the other side. ‘ Why,” 
said a prominent Englishman, who spent several days in Wash- 
ington last winter, ‘‘ I expressed a wish merely to meet the wife 
of the President. There followed a little telephoning between 
my hostess and the executive mansion, whereupon I was whirled 
away in a carriage, and in less than an bour after I had given 
utterance to my desire tosee Mrs. McKinley, I found myself 
téte-d-téte with her. No experience I had in America gave me 
so much pleasure as this informal chat with the ‘ first lady in 
the land.’”' 

This, of course, was an exceptional case. The hostess of the 
story is a prominent woman, who has the entrée to the White 
House, and her guest was a distinguished man, but both the 
President and his ‘‘ lady,” as she was called in the days of George 
Washington—and the appellation is not unpleasant— are as easy 
of access as the most radical democrat could wish. It has been 
Mrs, McKinley’s custom to reserve two days in the week when, 
between certain hours, she receives her personal friends and 
those who desire to be presented. These receptions are arranged 
on the simplest possible plan_; there is no undue formality, no 
more than at any private house, not as much as at some of the 
functions given by the multi-millionaires, and those who call at 
these times are charmed with the ease and grace with which 
Mrs. McKinley receives them. . 

Mrs. McKinley was a Miss Ida Saxton, of Canton, the daugh- 
ter of a banker, who as a young girl was given all the advan- 
tages that her father’s wealth and socia! position could command. 
Those who remember her before her marriage speak of her as 
most winning and amiable, qualities which she still retains and 
which account for the affection she inspires in all of those who 
come in contact with her. The White House employés are es- 
pecially loyal to their mistress, serve her with love, and never 
tire of testifying to her graciousness and consideration. 

The day at the White House begins with breakfast at nine, 
after which the President and Mrs. McKinley look over the 
papers, separating at ten, when the President goes to his desk and 
remains, giving audiences and discussing important matters with 
his staff, until luncheon is served at half-past one. Following 
the noon-day meal the President spends an hour with Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley, returning to his office for a couple of hours’ work before 
they take their outing at half-past four. More work consumes 
the time after their return from riding until dinner is served at 
seven, an hour to which the President adheres in spite of the 
fashion. The evening is passed in social intercourse, some of the 
Cabinet or old friends from Ohio dropping in to call. Ten finds 
the President back in his office again, when, secure from inter- 
ruptions, the most important work of the day isdone. No mat- 
ter what the pressure of public business, the President keeps the 
Sabbath holy. In the morning he invariably goes to church, in 
the afternoon he sometimes .rides with Mrs. McKinley, but no 
entertaining is done on that day, which is devoted to rest and 
relaxation in the good, old-fashioned way. 

Much has been said and written about the lack of space in 
the White House, and it is ridiculously inadequate for the pres- 
ent needs. But President McKinley's family is small and he 
is not seriously inconvenienced. Mrs. McKinley’s room is the 
pleasautest spot in the house. She has abandoned the southwest 
apartment overlooking the White Lot and the mall, used by her 
predecessors, for the large and pretty chamber facing north, 
the windows of which command the drive-way and the flower- 
beds, glorious just now with purple and gold crocuses. The 
room is furnished and draped in her favorite color, blue, and 
decorated with the photographs of friends, among which chil- 
dren predominate, bric-A-brac collected on her travels, and the 
thousand-and-one little things that give that subtle and indefin- 
able charm which, for want of a better word, we call ‘‘ homy.” 
Here the mistress 9f the White House spends most of her time, 
and here she receives her intimate friends. 


The upper corridor, which is used as the family sitting-room, 
there being no other chamber that can be dedicated to this pur 
pose, is also a favorite lounging-place with Mrs. McKinley, and 
in its hospitable recesses she plays many a quiet rubber of wh. ist 
or euchre, being an adept at both games. A piano stands on 
one side of the room, which is in frequent use, and a cribbave 
board testifies to the President and Mrs. McKinley’s fondness 
for this game, which they frequently play together, but 
chief ornaments of the living-room are portraits of Mrs. McKin 
ley and of the President’s mother. HARRIET LONGER 
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A Strange Sight in Peking. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 
PEKING, February 2d, 1901.—In the last hours of the nine 
teenth century we find in Peking a remarkable phenomenon —a 





























THE BAR AT THE AMERICAN CLUB, IN PEKING. 


city which for the moment is an international capital. The 
wonder of it never dies. One of the strangest outcomes of this 
unusual condition is the new international club. Its member- 
ship consists of officers from all the troops quartered in Peking, 
and includes military men of all the great modern nations of 
the world. 

The series of buildings and courts which forms the club-house 
is but a stone’s-throw from the British legation grounds, near 
the entrance to the carriage park. On the opening day, when 
approaching the gate, one was met by the astonishing spectacle 
of eight national flags floating over one building, signifying 
not merely a complimentary decoration, but an actual joint 
proprietorship of the building and an international interest in 
its welfare. When one considers the character of its functions 
—the social intermingling of men, each bound to a separate na 
tion, and ready at its will to engage in mortal combat any or 
all of the other members of this club at the head of their men- 
one gains a partial impression of the queer nature of this mot- 
ley assembly. The Frenchman dines with the Kaiser’s men, 
and who knows what his heart says when he thinks of Wal: 
dersee and the army that conquered his race? When the 
Britons clink glasses does he remember Fashoda, or does he 
leave his feelings at the gate with the porter in the pocket of 
his military overcoat ? What do the fighting Japs think / Their 
faces are sometimes grim and sometimes smiling, but they are 
serious people with a purpose not to be regarded lightly. They 
have arisen in their strength, and the world has now to reckon 
with another nation. And the Americans? Is the excellent 
Freuch cooking spoiled by a German uniform when they think 
of Manila Bay ? 

It is a curious trick that fate has played us. The bitter 
irony of it is perhaps a truer note than the apparent symbol 
of universal peace which the optimistic may perceive in this 
unique assembly. It is evident that the serious possibilities of 
the combination have been fully considered by the club officers, 
for they have wisely selected an excellent cook. How often 
has the world suffered for a bad dinner wher the dinner hap 
pened to be served to that one man whose indigestion «ould be 

vented on thousands! But the 














aes cook is good, and so is tle wiue. 
The rooms are warm aud com- 
fortable, though as yet t ley lack 
decoration. A good bar can make 
up for a lack in that respect. | 
have often wondered what the 
mental condition of a dips 
maniac would be if suddenly 
thrown from New York into 
~ Chinese apartment with a wrig 
gling dragon on every panel of 
the roof, huge imperial monsters 
on the curtains, and others in the 
throes of dragonly death on the 
carpet ! So far, I bave not hear 
of any one seeing dragons in the 
club, 
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the dust fills the icy air, no mae 





THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB AT P).KING, SHOWING THE FLAGS OF EIGHT NATIONS. 
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in the rooms of those who are lucky enough to have quar- 
ters in an ex-temple, or anything indeed which bas walls and 
a roof more solid than canvas. Of course the American staff 
officers—who all live in a temple with good quarters—can 
afford to admire the artistic effect of canvas streets in the 
agricultural grounds, and they will tell you to a man that offi- 
cers and men were never more comfortable. But when you 
drop into a tent and find your friend in his overcoat hugging a 
stove, or perchance are greeted from the blankets in the corner 
with a ‘‘ Hello, old man !” which is croaked in a distant, husky 
voice that would do credit to Edgar Allan Poe’s raven, of course 
you are at liberty to form your own opinion. Had it not been 
a cruel thing to do, I could have laughed when an orderly came 
in and the raven in the blankets held converse with the big, 
strapping fellow, whose voice sounded as if it came from three 
tents off. The dialogue would have turned a ventriloquist 
green with envy. 

The artistic effect of the canvas streets built for our soldiers 
still remains. But inside of the canvas, houses of wood, felt- 
lined, have grown. Windows now relieve the gloom of a closed 
army-tent. But how do the men fare who have not the shoul- 
der-straps to permit these things? I have heard them think 
aloud, but I won't tell you what they said; instead I will tell you 
about the American Club, which is not a tent, but is only a 
hundred yards from the camp of the Ninth Infantry, and lies 
between the headquarters mess-room and the colonel’s quarters 
in a small quadrangle. 

It is divided into two large rooms comfortably heated by 
stoves and filled with little tables, at which four can sit down. 
One room has a bar, where a bright bar-tender furnishes good 
cheer to cold officers. The other is a reading- and writing- 
room, where those tender epistles which mothers, sweethearts, 
and wives look longingly for will be penned, and the latest news 
of Peking wi!l be read in the recent papers from ‘‘ The States.” 
It is a remarkable fact that we get all the best news from 
China in that way. For one living in Peking to attempt to 
convey an impression of the situation in China is impossible. 
He only knows one little bit of it, and that imperfectly. We 
get our knowledge of what has happened throughout China 
and the great world during September, only when the Septem- 
ber newspapers come to hand. They are full of faults, and yet 
in the main very true. How unquestioningly we of the modern 
civilized world accept that instantaneous service of news which 
in modern countries is served to us at every meal! It is not till 
one has been stagnated in a remote island station of the Philip- 
pines, where a supply-boat with newspapers three or four 
months old and the gossip of the crew are the only things that 
connect one with the world, which seems like dreamland, lost 
and far away, that one can realize how much the ever-changing 
and instant knowledge conveyed by the cable and served 
through the press has become a necessity to modern man. 

Who dreams that a bed is a luxury? Who has not shivered in 
a khaki suit without a blanket on the mud-bank of a stream 
throughout a cold night in the tropics, or lain on the baking 
sand under a slim tent-fly that does not keep out the burning air, 
weary with marching but sleepless from the torment of a horde 
of ravenous flies? It is easy for you, my gentle reader, to sit 
in your arm-chair by the fire and read of the army abroad, of 
the marches and the fights and all the deeds of your men. Per- 
haps you feel proud of them, but it seems impossible to convey to 
a public a thorough appreciation of what their soldiers have done, 
and now that the spectacular part is over, are still doing daily. 
Those men of the provost-marshal’s guards who are policing 
large districts in Peking sleep in their cots perhaps four nights 
out of theseven, Why ? Simply because there are not enough 
soldiers here to do the guard and police work allotted to the 
American forces. To put itin a word that every one understands, 
the army here is working over-time. The army in the Philippines 
is working over-time under such conditions that, without fre- 
quent rests in a cooler climate to recuperate, it will go to pieces 
in health, and from too long service in detached units it will be 
lowered in efficient drill and discipline. 

Perhaps this has not very much to do with the clubs in Pe- 
king, but it is good that the American people should know these 
things at a time when an army-reform bill is no doubt under 
consideration, and when the voice of the people can determine 
whether the United States Army shall be large enough to cope 
with the enormous amount of work now thrown upon it, or re- 
main insufficient in numbers, and breaking under the strain. 

SYDNEY ADAMSON, 


The [lissionary [Message 
of the Century. 


(Continued from page 376.) 


accomplished. One by one those obdurate, uncouth, inflexible 
tongues have yielded, taking on a Christian literature, which in 
many cases is shaping the spoken language of the common peo- 
ple. The barrier has become one of the strongest, most abiding 
and far-reaching instruments for propagating Christian truth 
and directing thereby the thoughts and lives of the non-Chris- 
tian world. 

3. The English language, which was used 100 years ago by 
hut a handful of people in Great Britain and the United States, 
Is now studied, read and spoken by more people than any other 
language, and that, too, by those who represent the best 
educated and most progressive people of the world. Through 
this language the intellectual life of the world has been brought 
into contact with the best literature which is permeated with 
Christian thought. Through this common language, in which 
the Hindu, the Chinese, the Japanese, and the African take con- 
scious pride, the remaining barriers of native tongues are rapid- 
ly crumbling away. It has already become the only common 
tongue in many Christian schools and universities, and is the 
medium of approach to the intellectual and spiritual life of 
many peoples. 

4. At the beginning of the century the degraded condition 
of the women of the pagan world was a formidable barrier to 
the progress of Christianity. Two facts of heathenism are well 
established : first, that the women far exceed the men in igno- 
rance and blind superstition, and second, that although held in 
an inferior position they exert superior influence over the men 
in matters of religion. The customs of the various countries 


made it apparently impossible for the ignorant womanhood of 
paganism to be reached with the gospel of sobriety and intel- 
ligence. Little was accomplished along this line during the first 
half of the last century. No effort on the part of the 
Christian missionary has been more hotly opposed ; about no 
question has the conflict waged more fiercely. At last the 
Woman’s Boards were organized and a great army of special 
service recruits were thrown into the field. The enemy has 
capitulated. The special efforts now put forth by the Christian 
women of the world for their less favored sisters are crowned 
with good success. The thousands of pupils in the girls’ schools, 
the multitudes of women who are proud to be able to read, the 
crderly Christian home presided over by the educated, refined 
Christian wife and mother, the changing customs in regard to 
the position of women, the new, exalted, enlightened, happy, 
Christian womanhood that is springing up all around the pagan 
world, show that bere, too, doors of transcendent possibilities 
are opening wide. 

5. A century ago the non Christian religions were enshrouded 
in mystery. The purpose of Christianity was to displace these 
religions ; but as to what they were no one understood. They 
were all classed as heathen, and there accurate knowledge ended. 
It was a rude, rough work the early missionaries undertook 
when they began to expound the gospel of Christ to races of 
whose religious thougbts and beliefs and hopes they were su- 
premely ignorant. How could the gospel be adapted in its pres- 
entation to the special condition, needs and life of a people, un- 
less that people’s religious experiences and beliefs were under- 
stood? The story of the first fifty years of missionary effort in 
this century reveals in a multitude of ways the difficulty of that 
position. But these were not wasted years. The pagan systems 
of belief have been studied until undoubtedly in many cases the 
foreigner knows more about the religion of a race than the peo- 
ple themselves understand. This barrier has been removed, 
and the missionaries prepare their Christian literature and 
adapt their oral message so as to meet the peculiar need and cry 
of the pagan soul to whom the message is directed. 

6. Science and invention have brought the pagan world to 
our very doors. At the beginning of this period of modern mis- 
sions, the world was large and the heathen were far away. Mis- 
sionaries bade good-bye to their friends, never expecting to meet 
them again in this life. It required three or four months to go 
to Turkey, nine to India, ten or twelve to China or Japan, and 
about as long to reach the Sandwich Islands, and the way was 
fraught with hardship and danger. Sometimes after the depart- 
ure of missionaries a year would pass before word returned from 
them, and often they had been months in their graves before it 
was known in the home land. Not infrequently supplies could 
not be got to the fields in time to prevent the severest suffering. 
A world then laid between Honolulu and Boston, and to the 
ordinary mind China was almost as far away as Mars is to-day. 

The world of science has come to the aid of the cause. Now 
with the utmost comfort and safety missionaries can reach the 
ends of the earth in two months, and they seldom reach a point 
where they cannot be spoken with from the Mission Rooms in a 
day. The entire pagan world is now our next-door neighbor, 
and science and invention have bridged every gulf that once 
separated it from us. Distance bas been annihilated and the 
discoveries and inventions of a hundred years are at our dis- 
posal, that we may with speed, comfort and economy carry the 
gospel of Christ to the ends of the earth. 

7. Within a century the wealth of the world has increased 
in marvelous proportions, and what is more important this in- 
creased wealth is in the hands of the Christian nations. There 
are single Christian individuals to-day whose possessions ap- 
proach in their value the entire wealth of all the denominations 
that united in 1810 to form the American Board. The annual 
income of many a member of the church of Christ to-day is 
more than the entire expenditure of all the missionary societies 
of the United States prior to 1835, if not prior to 1850. While 
the great wealth of the so-called Christian nations is not all 
under the control of Christian men and women, it is generally 
conceded that Christians hold their due proportion. There are 
probably now more individuals in the churches who could give 
to the cause of Christ $100,000 without embarrassment than 
there were in 1810 who could give $1,000. Apart from those 
who possess large wealth there has been a general increase in 
the number of well-to-do Christians who live comfortably and 
are able to enjoy many of the luxuries of life. This has indeed 
been a century of wealth accumulation for nations and individ- 
uals and churches. 

During these ten decades Providence has been preparing the 
pagan world for the gospel message, and at the same time He 
has opened new channels and ways for this work. He has 
broken down all barriers that shut out the Christian teacher. 
He has bound up in a community of interest the Christian and 
the non-Christian nations. He has annihilated distances, 
bridged impassable chasms, gathering into one great brother- 
hood the nations of the earth. At thesame time He has turned 
the hearts of non-Christians toward the Anglo-Saxon race and 
made them recognize that the Anglo-Saxon faith is a faith that 
exalts, strengthens, organizes, and civilizes. He has placed us 
face to face with the pagan world, with every formidable bar- 
rier removed, and says: ‘‘ Now teach them my gospel.” In 
order that this may be done He bas put great wealth into the 
bands of the membership of the Christian church, and He now 
waits to see with what faithfulness the stewardship will be 
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Wyoming’s Awful [line Disaster. 


MEN in no walk of life possess more of the elements of great 
physical courage than the splendid, hardy fellows whu go down 
in our mines to toi] hundreds of feet under ground. Not during 
a minute of their working time are they free from the most 
deadly perils. When danger does come those who escape death 
or imprisonment in the rayless cells beneath the earth’s surface 
face about to brave anew the dangers that have passed them by. 
They risk death again and again in often futile efforts to save 
brave comrades, 

Our illustration on another page shows the men of the Dia- 
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mondville coal-mine, in Wyoming, twenty-eight of whom per 
ished by suffocation 1,400 feet underground. A fire started in 
some inexplicable way, and these men were shut off from escape. 
The other miners rallied and fought like heroes for the double 
purpose of rescue and to prevent the spread of the fire. Find- 
ing it impossible to get down to their doomed comrades, the 
working parties then proceeded to wall up the mouths of the 
entries. Under the cool, exact orders of Superintendent fhomas 
Sneddon the work of extinguishing the flames was cerried on 
by night and day, though every time a man went down into the 
burning mine he carried his life in hishands. The bodies of the 
twenty-eight dead men were recovered, and another great mine 
horror became a matter of past history. 


Independence Forever. 


Hai to the new defender, 
Her ribs of tempered steel, 
Her tall and taper topmast 
Her stanch and speedy keel! 
Oh, British Shamrock Second, 
Cross not the stormy main 
To win the cup of silver ; 
Your trip will be in vain! 
For when she spreads her canvas, 
A cloud of snowy white, 

And skims the azure billow 
She'll leave you out of sight. 
The Fourth comes once a summer 
But it is safe to say 
That every day she races 


Will be Independence Day Minwa IRVING 


Fresh Foreign Facts. 


THE Irish Nationalists do not propose that their efforts to 
revive the Erse language shall be suppressed by the veto of 
Speaker Gully, of the House of Commons. Mr. J. P. Boland, a 
member from County Kerry, Ireland, is quoted as saying that 
he looks forward ‘‘toa great renascence of Erse which will at- 
tach Ireland more deeply to her national customs and insti- 
tutions, and will prevent that growing Anglicizing of our 
country which we all deplore. We look forward to a time when 
Ireland will possess a new drama and literature of her own in 
Erse, a key which will also open the glorious treasures of a 
great literary past.” 

A sensation has been created in Spain by a young man named 
Tancredo Lopez, who tames the wildest bulls by the power of his 
eye. Dressed in white, the King of Valor, as he is called, takes 
his stand in the middle of the arena, where, erect, motionless, 
and with crossed arms, he awaits the attack of the bull which, 
with lowered horns, rushes toward kim. It is a moment of 
terrible emotion. Everybody expects to see the poor youth 
launched into space, but when the bull comes up to him it stops 
short, smells him, and then turns its back on him and moves 
off. Tancredo, until a short time ago, was only a poor and 
humble shoemaker. 
ance. 


He now receives 5200 for each perform- 


Loud protests are being made by health experts and repre- 
sentatives of the working classes in Germany against the meat- 
inspection law passed a year ago, which absolutely forbids the 
importation of American corned beef, sausages, etc. The pro- 
tests would doubtless be louder were it not for the repressive 
influence of the German laws. A professor of hygiene in the 
University of Halle, Dr. Karl Frankel, has had the courage to 
declare that the meat-inspection law was nothing more than a 
cloak, faded and worn, bung over the agrarian idol. He assert- 
ed that he spoke in the interests of national hygiene, and showed 
that while the government had declared that the passage of the 
law was required in the interest of public health, nothing suf- 
fered more from the passage of said law than did the public 
health of the nation. A more weighty objection even than this 
was that of the manager of a German factory who investigated 
the increase of expense to the people for meat since the passage 
of the new law, and came to the conclusion that every consumer 
at his factory must pay twenty per cent. more than he formerly 
did. This increase, in a country where scanty wages are the 
rule, is a very serious matter. The trade in American canned 
meats in Germany formerly amounted to from 86,000,000 to 
$10,000,000 per annum. 


It Slugs Hard. 


COFFEE A SURE AND POWERFUL BRUISER. 


‘‘Let your coffee slave be denied his grog at its appointed 
time! Headache—sick stomach—fatigue like unto death, I 
know it all in myself, and have seen it in others. Strange 
that thinking, reasoning beings will persist in its use,” says 
Chas. Worrall, of Topeka, Kansas. 

He says further that be did not begin drinking coffee until 
after he was twenty years old, and that slowly it began to 
poison him, and affect his hearing through his nervous system. 
He would quit coffee and the conditions would slowly disappear 
but ‘tone cold morning the smell of my wife’s coffee was too 
much for me and I took a cup. Soon I was drinking my regu- 
lar allowance, tearing down brain and nerves by the daily dose 
of the nefarious concoction. 

‘* Later I found my breath coming bard and frequent fits of 
nausea, and then I was taken down with bilious fever. 

‘“*Common sense came to me and I quit coffee and went back 
to Postum. I at once began to gain, and have had no returns 
of my bilious symptoms, headache, dizziness, or vertigo. 

‘‘Tnow have health, bright thoughts, and added weight, where 
before there was invalidism, the blues, and a skeleton-like con- 
dition of the body. 

‘*1t would be hard to tell how highly I value Postum. 

‘* My brother, Prof. Harvey Worrall, quit coffee because of its 
effect on his health, and uses Postum Food Coffee. He could 
not stand the nervous strain while using coffee, but keeps well 
on Postum. 

‘* Miss Fantz, I know, personally, bas been incapable of dcing 
a day’s work while she was using coffee. She quit it and took 
up Postum, and is now well and has perfectly steady nerves.” 









TAKING AN UNFAIR ADVANTAGE. (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) THE SMALLEST MEMBER OF THE CARPENTERS’ UNION. 
Oscar E. Broyer, St. Louis, Mo. 


R. D. Von Nieda, Ephrata, Penn. 
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TWO INNOCENTS ABROAD, TAKEN IN GERMANY. “ HAVE YOu SEEN OUR PUPPIES ?” TWO LITTLE SMILERS. 
Miss Mary Leighton, London, England. Mrs. Harry Gilpin Brown, Livermore, Colo. R. A. Dallugge, Jackson, Mich. 


‘*MY DEAR LITTLE BROTHER.” 


THE ANXIOUS LITTLE MOTHER. 
Grace Mounts, Morrow, O. 


John Ellett, Memphis, Tenn. . 


OUR SPECIAL CUTE-CHILDREN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST, No. I.—MISSOURI WINS. 


(SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRATFRIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE, 
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MRS. PRESIDENT McKINLEY IN HER BEAUTIFUL INAUGURATION-BALL WHITE SATIN GOWN. 


THIS IS THE LATEST AND THE BEST PHOTOGRAPH OF THE GRACIOUS MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 
COPYRIGHTED BY GEORGE PRINCE, WASHINGTON, D. C., 1901.—[SEE PAGE 380.] 
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THE SERGEANT AND BILL GIBSON. 


By ROBERT C., 


(Concluded.) 

THE sergeant mounted the stairs in his slow, painful man- 
ner. It was all very well to turn Bill’s mind away from the 
widow’s troubles, but his own mind held those troubles tena- 
ciously. 

Emily Farqubar must not know of her aunt’s debt of unpaid 
rent. And what could he do? All be had in the world was 
his pension, and that had calls upon it down to the last dollar. 

** That’s the time I caught you,” said a clear voice. 

A woman was back of him—a woman who was no longer 
young, but in whose face was a wistful tenderness which told 
that her youth might have been happy had it had its chance. 

It was Emily. 

She came up the stairs behind him. She was smiling. He 
had seen her father smile just so—fearlessly, openly. She was, 
as Bill had said, the image of her father, the captain. All ex- 
cept the eyes—Bill was not a sufficiently noticing person to see 
the difference there. Her eyes were like those in the picture 
that had been over her father’s heart, sweet and tender and 
womanly. 

‘*T met Mr. Gibson outside,” she said, ‘*‘ but he did not notice 
me. He was going on, looking down at the ground. I did not 
like to disturb him.” She laughed. ‘‘ Maybe be was making 
poetry.” 

The sergeant felt that he could have told her the kind of 
poetry Bill Gibson was making—poetry with coffee at fifty cents 
a pound for a theme. 

‘*T have a holiday this afternoon,” Emily was saying. *‘ I 
am going to finish those serviettes aunty is embroidering for 
me. They should bave been done last week, but aunty found 
that she must alter one of her gowns, and could not work as 
well as usual.’ 

The sergeant entered the sitting-room with her. He could 
not deprecate the aunt when he saw the glad light leap up into 
her eyes at sight of her niece. 

‘* Emily,” she said, ‘‘I am so glad. Now I can finish that 
dress. I’ve got a secret from Emily, you know, sergeant.” 

He knew! He could have pinched the woman—would she 
hint about that unpaid rent? But he and Emily were left 
alone. 

Emily took up the embroidery. ‘‘I suppose you know,” she 
said in her quiet tone, ‘‘ that I have not heard from China for a 
month?” Do you think I will soon ?” 

** Without doubt,” answered the sergeant, with the air of a 
department. ‘‘ The storms are holding back the mails. That’s 
all. He’s in no danger.” 

“Tt is not the danger I am thinking of,” she said ; and the 
sergeant thought that there spoke the captain. ‘‘ But he may 
be ill.” And her eyes were like those in the picture up stairs. 

‘* Nonsense !” cried the sergeant. ‘‘ They say a foreigner is 
rarely sick in China.” He failed to give his authority for this 
remarkable statement. 

But Emily smiled. 

‘*Do you know,” she said, ‘‘ we shouldn’t know what to do 
without you. You force us always to think it is better to go on 
and never own to defeat.” 

The sergeant blinked. The hopes he had given these two 
women were mainly fallacious ; he had made them hope against 
hope time and time again—did he not owe as much to his cap- 
tain? Of course he must come to the rescue in this latest case 
as in others, which it would be silly to think of now. He had 
a small appetite, and he could make it smaller—he was posi- 
tive that over-eating was bad for sciatica; then he could do 
without an overcoat this winter—over-heating was bad for lung 
troubles, as any doctor could prove; also he could—— But 
what nonsense! Why should he think of what he could do 
without ¢ He could do without many things, but he could not 
do without that coffee—Bill Gibson should have it next month 
when he came, and it should be stronger than ever. 

He was thinking of what he had to do all the time he watched 

imily’s deft fingers put the silken forget-me-nots on the dainty 

napkins meant to go among her wedding things, as though she 
plucked the flowers from her thought of her absent lover and 
Jaid them where all the world might see. 

‘Why, aunty!” all at once she exclaimed. 

In the door-way stood ber aunt arrayed in a trailing robe of 
milky silk. 

‘Sergeant, I was married in this,” the widow explained, a 
little consciously. ‘I’ve altered it for Emily. This was the 
secret I keptfrom her. It is her wedding-dress—haven’t you 
told us Mr. Montgomery would arrive on time next month ?” 

Emily had gone to her and kissed her, and hung over her. 

“Tl give every cent of my pension if it’s necessary,” the 
sergeant said to himself. ‘And that’s the woman Bill Gibson 
called a fooland extravagant! He to call anybody extrava- 
gant when he saves every cent he can throughout the year to 
buy one of bis infernal pipes.” 

He went up to his room and got his hat. He had quite a 
tramp before him to get to the widow’s former landlord. On 
the lower landing the red-haired woman’s redder-haired baby 
blocked the way. The sergeant gathered it up usgder his arm, 
and, assuring himself that no one was looking, laid its soft 
cheek against his own so wrinkled and bristly. 

“‘There’s something in children after all,” he said, guiding 
the little one to a place of safety. 

He was gone a couple of hours. In that time he had man- 
aged to call off the landlord and agreed to pay five dollars a 
month until the fifty-dollar debt had been wiped out. 

** Another thing I can do without is butter,” he said. “I’m 
getting that fat I don’t believe I could wear my old uniform. 
Then, I can——” 

Pshaw! Why must he instance such trifles! Let him go 
without what he must, and say no more about it. 

That night he started up in bed. 

* The idea of him calling anybody extravagant when he saves 
up for a whole year to buy a ineerschaum pipe !” 


V. MEYERS. 


To his mind Bill was about as unreasonable as a man could 
well be. An inmate of a soldiers’ home to havea valuable collec- 
tion of pipes to which he added yearlf ! 

And Emily’s aunt extravagant? Why, Emily was like a 
daughter to her, and what mother who has enjoyed the pres- 
tige of dress and pretty things in her own love-time will not do 
what she can for a daughter about to be married ? 

About to be married !—was she ? 

The sergeant kept himself awake wondering if he had not 
done wrong in insisting that Mr. Montgomery was all right, 
and that the marriage would take place at the time originally 
set for it. 

He was not in the best humor in the morning. His leg burt 
him more than usual, while the twitching in bis lost arm, which 
ordinarily made him prophesy falling weather, now caused him 
to think of what Bill bad said regarding the growing pains in 
Sammy Jessup’s missing leg Sammy Jessup, indeed! He 
could see Bill smoking with that old boss of the home, and re- 
verting to the stale joke of *‘ Hen’s” predilection for widows. 

The sergeant frowned. Why, he had never cared for a 
widow in all his life. It all came from that time when his old 
friend Madge saw the troops embark, and he, fearful that she 
might not notice him, ran to her and caught ‘her by the hand. 
She was in mourning for her father, all covered with a crape 
veil, and the boys witnessing the parting and those silly tears 
in his eyes, started on him the joke about widows. Of 
course he had liked Madge, even when he was only a boy. 
But she bad made her choice, and she bad been very kind in 
pretending not to know how his heart cried out toher. She had 
retained his friendship, though, and now she had been dead for 
years and maybe knew that he loved ber memory despite the 
fact that another man had claimed ber heart, and—— Great 
heavens ! Must all the foolery of his life come up before bim 
because of Bill Gibson ? He wished Bill would stay away and 
not be coming here and getting everything out of him. Any- 
way, he was glad he had settled with the widow’s landlord; 
Emily should not bave that to worry her. 

Toward evening he went, as he usually did, to see Emily for 
a few minutes. He found her and her aunt still at those servi- 
ettes fit for a wealthy girl. It struck the sergeant that if they 
were extravagant he was the responsible one for always 
forcing them to see the bright side of things. 

‘‘ Everything,” chirped the widow, ‘* will be done in time for 
the wedding. I feel so happy.” 

But Emily leaned over her work. 

‘* Have you seen the papers to-day ?’ she asked. ‘‘ They say 
it is dangerous for foreigners in China now.” 

‘Ts it ?’? asked her aunt, smiling in advance for what he 
should say. ‘Is it ?” 

‘Tt is only sensational newspaper talk,” answered the ser- 
geant. 

‘Of course it is,” laughed the widow. ‘‘Is anything the 
matter with your sleeve? You are tucking it so tightly into 
your pocket. No? Ah, here comes some one.” 

‘Then ll go,” said the sergeant, for it was strangely de- 
pressing here this evening, especially as the widow was so 
cheerful. 

‘“Don’t go. I want tu see you and Emily together,” the 
widow called after him. ‘It is only a boy with a note.” But 
the sergeant had gone up to his room. 

‘*Tt’s my fault,” he said. ‘* Even their belief in me is extrav- 
agant.” He was restless. How might he excuse himself if all 
his efforts at assistance and hopefulness should culminate in 
some disaster it was beyond his power to avert ? 

He got out his piece of bunting and the bullet-pierced photo- 
graph. Did be not owe the love he bore his captain all that he 
could do for the captain’s daughter ? If he might save Emily 
one hour’s unhappiness he would be doing only as he should. 
He had sat there some time when a light foot-fall sounded in 
the room. 

It was Emily. She had put on the white silk gown—her 
wedding-dress—which her aunt bad made for her. She looked 
almost young because of a new, soft light in her eyes that were 
so like her mother’s. 

She glanced at the mementoes on the table. She knew them; 
the sergeant had often shown them to her when she was a child. 

** See this,” she said, tremulously. In her hand was a receipt 
in full from the landlord for the fifty dollars. ‘‘ Aunty has told 
me of much more that you have done. As soon as the money 
came she sent it to the landlord. That was his boy just now, 
bringing this. You thought aunty would not know who sent 
her the fifty dollars to-day ?” She came quite close to him. The 
tears were on her cheeks. ‘‘ He was your captain. You have 
been our friend because of—that.” She pointed to the photo- 
graph pierced by the bullet. 

There was a touch on the sergeant’s forehead as of lips, a 
meeting of his eyes with hers that were more than ever like 
those in the ruined picture—sweet and tender and womanly— 
and then she was gone. 

The sergeant put his hand to his head. There was a surging 
in his cars. She had intimated that he had sent her aunt fifty 
dollars, and he could not have raised fifty dollars in the world ! 

‘‘ There is a mistake, there——” He started to his feet. He 
shook from head to foot. ‘‘I know ! I know !” he gasped. ‘I 
know !” 

He reached and put out the gas. In the morning he was sit- 
ting at the table on which still remained the bit of flag and the 
photograph, when Bill came in. 

The sergeant glanced up at him, though his glance failed to 
evince that surprise which would have seemed but natural, con- 
sidering the fact that Bill came only once a month, and had 
been there two days before. 

**Come to see if coffee’s gone up?” he asked, with marked 
sarcasm. 

Bill took his chair at the opposite side of the table. 

‘** That’s about the size of it,” heanswered. ‘ Also to tell you 


Sammy Jessup’s latest. He says old man Sinnickson remem 
bers so many things that haven’t happened yet that he must 
have been born old and ain’t young enough yet to forget 
Pretty good for Sammy, ain’t it ?”’ 

But the sergeant never smiled. 
interest in my affairs,” he said. 

‘* Always did,” replied Bill. ‘‘ Been down to the widow 
this morning yet ?’ The sergeant answered nota word. ‘ Fo; 
I have,” went on Bill, ‘‘ There’s a cablegram just come. That 
there fellow Montgomery is in London, and will be here next 
month.” 

The sergeant started for the door. Bill caught him by tl 
empty sleeve. ‘‘ You leave her alone with her aunty, sonny 
he said. ‘ She’s calling you a heap of nice things down ther 
as though you’d changed the plan of nature. Ain’t women 
queer cattle ¢’ He rose to his feet. ‘* Henery, it wasn’t fair in 
you, day before yesterday, not to tell me you was going to make 
yourself good for that fifty dollars. You can’t afford it; you 
know you can’t. Come, now; I'll eat my shirt that it’s in yo 
mind to do it, if you haven't done it already. Come, now.” 

The sergeant faced him. ‘‘ Bill,” he said, ‘‘ you talk fool-tal 
with your pipe, but you’re worse without it. Smoke.” 

* Didn’t bring a pipe,” replied Bill. ‘* Don’t offer me a cla, ; 
can’t go back on my record—meerschaum or nothing. Instea:|, 
I'll take a cup of that forty-cent coffee.” 

Still showing nothing of what he felt, the sergeant broug))t 
the canister and the coffee-pot to the table. He tilted the can- 
ister over the pot. ‘* Tell me when,” he said, pouring. 

‘*Empty her,” said Bill. ‘‘I baven’t had a smoke to-day, 
and I want it strong ” 

The sergeant dropped the canister. ‘‘ You haven’t had a 
smoke,” he said, in a shaky sort of voice, ‘‘ because you won't 
smoke anything but a meerschaum, and you don’t own a meer- 
schaum, you old liar. I’ve found you out. I sent fifty dollars 
anonymously to the widow, did I ?” 

‘*That’s about the size of it,” answered Bill. ‘* Andif you 
ever say different Ill never drink another cup of coffee with 
you as long as I breathe the breath of life. Yes, I sold my 
pipes. Got sixty dollars for’em. I’m going to buy a beauty 
for ten dollars, with a clouded amber stem that ’ll make your 
mouth water to look at it—it’s none of your business how I 
spend my money, old fifty-cent coffee.” He reached over and 
picked up the battered little photograph of Captain Farquhar’s 
wife. ‘* Hen,” he said, softly, ‘‘ her name was Madge, wasn’t 
it?’ The sergeant’s face worked a little. He put out his fin- 
gers and laid them across the picture. Thus he clasped the 
hand of his friend. 


“You take a good deal o/ 


America’s [ost Realistic Painter. 


AN artist who won fame at a bound through a single pict- 
ure, and who has preserved and increased that fame by all his 
subsequent performances with the brush, is Mr. Charles Schrey- 
vogel, of Hoboken, N. J. He is one of our younger painters, 
yet has become so phenomenally popular that he is utterly un- 


“able to keep pace with his orders. Mr. Schreyvogel won the 


Thomas B. Clarke prize, one of the most coveted rewards of- 
fered by the National Academy of Design, for that spirited 
glimpse of Western military life, ‘‘ My Bunkie.” So much at- 
tention did this painting attract that, at the request of the art 
commissiouers, it was sent to the Paris Exposition, where it won 
the bronze medal for its creator. 

On the front page of this issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY appears 
an excellent reproduction of the latest and one of the finest of 
Mr. Schreyvogel’s achievements with his brush, and whicli he 
describes by the title, ‘‘ An Unexpected Enemy.” It tells with 
wonderful vividness the story of two cavalrymen who encoun- 
tered a bear. The panic of one of the horses became so great 
that”its rider was unseated. His comrade rode to his aid. 
Fierce battle at close quarters resulted in the death of the dis- 
mounted trooper, and then in the slaughter of the bear before 
the rifle of the surviving comrade. Mr. Schreyvogel confines 
himself to scenes in which the troopers and plainsmen of the 
West figure in stirring events. Other topics that he has treated 
with the skill of the master are: ‘‘ Defending the Stockade,” 
‘“*The Stage Coach,” ‘‘A Friend in Need,” * Standing ‘Them 
Off,” ‘‘ The Skirmish Line,” and ** The Dispatch Bearers.” The 
advent of this young artist has marked the beginning of an- 
other and brilliant era in the field of realistic American art. 
He is a pupil of Carl Man and Kirchbad, of Munich. 


A Bicycle Episode. 


I was on a visit to my birth-place and the birth-place of 
many of my name—writes a noted correspondent of the W stern 
press—that I might see once more the scenes of my childhood 
and breathe my native air. I had risen early that | mig!t get 
a look at the sea at suurise as I had seen it so many times as 4 
boy—a sight so glorious that even as a youngster I used to stand 
and gaze at it with bated breath and expanding eyes. From 
the little village where I had found lodgment for the night the 
road rose in easy elevation fora mile and then ran gra:ually 
downward to the meadow levels and the shore bordered !)y cot- 
tages and trees. I bad strolled leisurely upward, stoping, 
ever and anon, to hear the singing of the birds and inhu'e the 
delicious odors that rose from earth and grass, from sbruls and 
flowers, and the new-mown hay in the dewy fields; ani now 
stood at the point from which the splendor of the comin, sul- 
rise might best beseen. There, expectant, I waited for the red 
orb’s appearance, the signs and signals of whose upcoming 
were already flashing their shifting splendors on level s:a and 
arching sky. Suddenly I saw far down the road a bit of color 
flying toward me, and in an instant I realized that a little git! 
was wheeling up the grade as one speeds onward when joy % 
bope or fear gives energy to motion. Onward she came like 4 
bird of color flying with 2t wings. In an instant she was nigh, 
and, seeing me, suddenly slowed her speed, and, jumping to 
earth, exclaimed : 

“‘ Oh, sir, can you tell me where Dr. Blackman lives’ MY 
mother is suddenly taken sick, and father fears she is dying.” 

And I, catching ber fear as if her errand were mine, quick 
as her panting breath, answered : 

“ A mile ahead—a straight run—the third house beyond the 
little brook—the grade runs downward even to his door.” 
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A glad cry, a little run, a leap, and she was in her seat again 
and speeding downward and away for love’s sweet sake and to 
bring quick help to mother. 

And I, climbing the old fence, forgot the sunrise at my back 
and stood gazing after the sweet messenger of love and life as 
she, her little heart in her mouth, flew onward. 

‘God give thee strength to keep thy pace, dear child, and 
may each wire and part hold true and strong,” | murmured as 
[ stood gazing—‘‘ for greater need or stronger cause of speed I 
have not seen since I was born.” 

And yet seme say that the bicycle is losing its place in the 
hearts of the people. 


A Unique Character in Congress. 


DELEGATE WILCOX, oF HAWAII, AND His INTERESTING AND 
ADVENTUROUS CAREER— CHARGED WITH TREASON, BUT 
THE CHARGES NOT SUSTAINED. 


PROBABLY no man holding a seat in the Fifty-sixth Congress 
if the United States has bad such a varied and eventful career 
as Mr. Robert W. 
Wilcox, Delegate 
in the House from 
Hawaii, Sandwich 
Islands. He is a na- 
tive of the islands, 
his birthplace being 
at Kuhulu, where 
he first saw the light 
in 1855. His father, 
still living at the 
age of eighty-five, 
was formerly a sea 
captain of New- 
port, R. 1. His 
mother was a de- 
scendant of the 
royal family of 
Maui. Young Wil- 
cox was given the 
best of educational 
advantages, first in 
the schools of Ha- 
waii, and later at 
the Royal Military 
Academy at Turin, 
Italy, where he was 
craduated in 1885, and was promoted to a sub-lieutenancy in 
the artillery. He married, about this time, a young lady of 
the house of Colonna. 

In 1889 Mr. Wilcox returned to Honolulu and at once became 
a leader in the revolutionary struggle then in progress. For 
participation in a 
movement against 
the government in 
July, 1889, he was 
made a_ prisoner 
under the charge 
of high treason, but 
was soon after ac- 
quitted and _ set 
free. He now be- 
came a member of 
the Hawaiian 
Legislature, and 
for three years was 
a prominent factor 
in the exciting 
struggle between 
the royalist and 
the liberal and re- 
form elements in 
the government. 
When Queen Lil- 
iuokalani was 
threatened with 
deposition he es- 
poused her cause 
and threw himself with great ardor into the fight for the 
crown. For his action in the so-called Diamond Head revolu- 
tion of 1895 he was court-martialed and sentenced to death. 
The American government intervened this time, and the sen- 
tence was finally commuted to thirty-five years’ imprisonment 
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at hard labor @WG-a $10,000 fine. In 1898 he received a full 
pardon, and the next year entered the public service again, 
this time as a delegate to Congress in the interests of the new 
constitution then being framed for the government of the isl- 
ands. His success in this effort made Mr. Wilcox more pop- 
ular than ever before with the masses in Hawaii, and he was 
accordingly selected in November, 1900, as the first Delegate of 
Hawaii to the Fifty-sixth Congress, where he served througb- 
out the term. 

Mr. Wilcox was married a second time some years ago, his 
wife being the Princess Theresa Owana Kaohelelani, a direct 
descendant of Kamebameba the Great. The couple have two 
children—Prince Roberto Keoua, eight years of age, and Prin- 


PRINCE ROBERTO KEOUA, ONLY 
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cess Virginia Kaihikapumahana Kahoa Kaahumanu Ninito, 
five years of age, the former being the last child of royalty 
born under the monarchy. 

Sensational charges were submitted to the House Committee 
on Elections on February Ist, against Mr. Wilcox, in which it was 
alleged that he had been guilty of conducting a treasonable 
correspondence with the insurgent leaders in the Philippines. 
Letters purporting to be copies of messages sent to Filipino 
leaders by Mr. Wilcox were placed in evidence, in which the 
writer offered his services to the insurgents in their struggle 
for ‘‘ independence.” After an investigation of the charges the 
House committee, without a dissenting vote, agreed that Mr. 
Wilcox should remain in his seat undisturbed. 


Killing 20,000 Helpless Birds. 


THE killing of 20,000 pigeons made sport for some 200 men at 
Interstate Park, Long Island, recently. They were nota happy- 
looking lot of men. 
The pigeons shut in 
a cage that 
tained 20,000 were 
an imposing sight 
They were all beau 
tiful birds, mostly 
blue in color, 
brought North from: 
the cotes of the best 
breeders in Mary- 
land, and specially 
selected for lack of 
blemish and their 
strength of wing. 
A few brown birds 
were in the lot, but 
the first victim of 
the tournament Was 
of pure white, and 
was sent up from 
the central trap of 
No. 1 range. 

Trap-shooting is 
made permissible 
by the laws of New 
York State. The 
Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals was represented at Interstate 
Park by three agents. These men, whose rubicund faces and 
rotund forms are shown in one of our pictures, pronounced the 
sport a manly one, after they had seen it, and declared that they 
were perfectly satisfied as to its humane aspect. They went 
out to Interstate Park intending to interfere if need be, but they 
didn’t. Mr. Shaner, the manager, sent the retrieving-boys out 
to pick up the wounded birds that had fallen outside the bound- 
ary lines and kill them. Captain J. A. H. Dressel, President 
of the Interstate Association, then issued instructions to the 
effect that this should be done at regular intervals during the 
week’s shooting, when recesses would be taken for the purpose. 
This introduced a new phase of the shooting, which will be 
described later. Thesociety’s agents expressed their conviction 
that the birds not killed outright do not suffer, as shot-wounds 
do not inflame until hours after they are inflicted, and by that 
time the wounded pigeons have been caught and killed—that 
is if they can be caught and killed. 

But there are few persons, not lovers of the sport for its own 
sake, who do not feel, when they see it, that it is all a bad job 
for the pigeons; that the big men who shoot them have the bet 
ter of it allthe time. About thirty yards from the marksmen 
are the traps, five green boxes on the surface of the ground, in 
one of which a pigeon is placed by a boy concealed in a cover 
beneath. At a signal the trap is sprung, its top and sides spread 
out flat, and the pigeon is released. At the same time a little 
piece of red flannel flutters in its eyes, and a wooden ball strung 
on a rope is drawn swiftly through the centre of the trap, com- 
pelling the pigeon to make haste. If the bird is dull or bas lost 
its spirit by a previous experiencé’in a trap and should not rise 
from the ground, a boy behind the marksman throws a small 
croquet-ball at it, which is enough to start the bird, but this is 
rarely needed. 

As soon as the bird goes up, the marksman fires two barrels in 
quick succession. To score, the bird must fall, ‘‘ the marksman 
must retrieve,” within a circle sixty yards from the trap. This 
space is inclosed by a wire fence two feet high, which stops the 
final flight of many a wounded bird. Nearly every bird is hit, but 
not all fall within the inclosure. Some drop lifeless before they 
rise three feet and strike the ground with a dull thud, like lead. 
Others struggle to some near-by roof or come down in the fields. 
When a shot counts, a retrieving-boy rushes out from his cover 
to bring in the bird, swinging it by the neck to kill it as he hur- 
ries back. Elsewhere this work is often performed by dogs. 

At the noon hour and at night, when the day’s work is done, 
the retrieving. boys come out together, some sixteen in all, and 
spread out over the fields to pick up birds. Many a wounded 
pigeon flutters to rise again and falls as they approach. If it 
might get away the boys throw a dead bird at it with unerring 
aim, or if the pigeon in their hand is not yet dead, they hurl it 
at the one that is more alive and kill them both. The boys ad- 
vance across the field and come back, tossing pigeons at each 
other or dashing their lives out on the ground. To the boys a 
pigeon’s life does not seem much. And, to see the boys, one can- 
not help but think that a boy’s life may not seem much, either, to 
some men. 

At the side of the inclosure near the railroad is the great 
cage, which on the opening day of the shoot held 20,000 pigeons. 
It is divided into eight or ten sections, and is about 500 feet 
long. A shed runs along the side with double doors leading 
from each compartment into the cage outside. There is plenty 
of running water for the birds. They are well cared for and 
well fed. 

Nature and training make the pigeons that escape the marks- 
men fly back to the big cage. Along its front each section has a 
series of entrance holes always open to welcome their return. 
Once inside they cannot get out again except when they are 


con- 
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taken out in crates to go to the traps. 
pigeon will squeeze back into the cage ; the maimed and dying 
gather on the outside. Some have strength to barely reach it 
and fall dead when they strike its side. A hundred or more 
habble about on top or on the ground in front of the cage wait- 
ing for the merciful keeper to come and end their lives. The 
field that lies between the cage and the traps contains many dead 
pigeons. Pigeon wings and feathers are scattered broadcast. 
Men enter the cage before the day’s shoot begins, to fill the 
crates. They have a net such as is used in crabbing, only it is 
larger and the pole is longer. They drive a few hundred pigeons 
into the house and close the doors. 


And only an unharmed 


Then the net is brought into 
play and the birds are caught and placed in the crate one by one. 

The only persons heard of everywhere, however, were the 
“Indians.” This is an aggregation of the best wing-shots of the 
country, all veterans with a record of ninety-nine birds in 100 as 
a requisite to membership. Their chief is Mayor Thomas A. 
Marshall, Keithburg, Ill. Twice he has won the great handicap, 
and he has been famous asa marksman for years. He is shown 
in our photograph surrounded by the *‘ Indians,” and also in the 
picture with Miss Annie Oakley, the sharpshooter of Buffalo 
Bill’s show, and Emile Werk. The famous shooting of the ** In- 
dians, who are all big, burly men, is history. Their lives form an 
unwritten book. 

The principal event of the meeting was the great American 
Handicap, in which 209 of the best wing-shots in the country 
were entered. It is the biggest trap-shooting event in the world. 
It is at twenty-five birds, $25 entrance fee. 
$600 in cash and a $500 cup ; the second man $500, and the third 
man $400. The remainder of the sweep is divided pro rata 
among the foremost marksmen. 

The great American Haudicap began ina rain. On brigut 
days the wind had deflected the shot and spared many a birJ, 
but the rain wet their tail-feathbers so that they didn’t fly well, 
and nearly every one was killed. 


The winner receives 


Such brilliant marksmano- 
ship had not been recorded in any previous handicap, aud the 
pigeon-shooters were in great glee. Of the 201 men who shot. 
forty made scores of twenty birds straight, and fifty three of 
the others killed nineteen birds apiece. The contestants each 
had five birds more to dispose of on Friday, with $5,335, the 
amount of the purse, to be divided among the fifty-four high- 
est men if all agreed. 

Ansley H. Fox, of Baltimore, was one of the forty gunners 
who killed every bird on Thursday, and the only one who did 
not miss a bird before that, having a clean score. Tod Sloan 
missed his fifteenth bird in the handicap, and was out of the 
running for the cup. That many of the marksmen were not 
proud of their skill was shown by the fact that they were en- 
tered under assumed names. The cruelty of the sport was pro- 
foundly impressed on the neighborhood of Interstate Park as 
the week wore on, and the vitality of wounded pigeons was 
shown to be amazing. Some of them, with beaks and feet shot 
away or entrails torn out by shot, flew across fields and fell 
about the cottages, bleeding to death in trees or in the eaves 
of houses where they chanced to perch. Many trembling birds 
were poked off the roof of the casino by boys with brooms or 
long poles, and killed. No one could walk very far in the fields 
or in the country for a mile about the traps without seeing feath- 
ers, bird-wings, and other signs of the havoc wrought. True, 
the retrieving-boys killed all the birds that fell within the in- 
closure called Interstate Park, but they were the birds most 
severely wounded, which would be the first to die. The meth- 
ods of the boys in handling these creatures all along were revolt- 
ingly cruel, worse for the birds perhaps, and far worse for the 
boys, than it would have been to let the dying birds alone. 

It is proposed to pass a law forbidding trap-shooting in this 
State, as has been done in each of the New England States and 
in Colorado, and the recent ‘‘shoot” did much to demonstrate 
its need. Gun-makers and powder-makers encourage trap- 
shooting, and many of the best trap-shooters are in their em- 
ploy, spending their time in going the rounds of the tour 
naments held each year. Most men who havea genuine love of 
sport do not find much exhilarating excitement in the murder of 
tame pigeons with double-barreled shot-guns as they flutter 
from the ground thirty yards away. 

Twenty-two shooters finished the competition with twenty-five 
straight kills and divided first money. E. C. Griffith, of Pas- 
coag, R. I., won the great American Handicap on the shoot-off, 
killing eighteen straight birds, making a total of forty-three. 
J. L. Morrison, of St. Paul, finished second, killing seventeen 
birds. H. Rahm was third, with fourteen birds. Griffith re- 
ceived $600 and a silvercup. Morrison got $500 for second prize, 
while Rahm got $400 for third prize. The four shooters tied 
with one miss out of twenty-five did not shoot off. They divid- 
ed the money, each receiving thirty-four dollars. St 
Henry I. Hazevto ie 





Carefully Examined. 


EvErRY quart of milk effered at any one of the many conden- 
saries where the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
produced is scientifically tested and must be of the highest stand- 
ard. Valuable book entitled ‘* Babies,” sent free. 


ABBOTT'S, the Original Angostura Bitters, exhilarates and 
invigorates. Stimulates energy and makes work easy. Sold by 
druggists and grocers every where. 


Ready=-Cooked Food. 
A GREAT CONVENIENCE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Two young ladies in a certain city are employed down-town 
and rent a small flat, where they do light housekeeping. Fre- 
quently they are invited out evenings, and the subject of meals 
is a puzzler. 

Of late they have solved the problem by keeping some nice, 
rich milk or cream convenient, and a package of dry, crisp 
Grape-Nuts near by. 

In thirty seconds the meal is ready, and it is a most fascinat- 
ing meal, too, for the creamy taste blends with the peculiar 
delicate sweet of the grape-sugar in th» Grape Nuts, producing 
a never-to-be-forgotten flavor. The sustaining power of the 
food is sufficient to keep one well nourished even when a small 
amount is used. 
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Captain Hank Haff at Home. 


He Tarxs Asout His SPLENDID CREW AND THE CHANCES 
oF Boston’s ‘“*‘ INDEPENDENCE.” 


“Tue winning yacht ?”’ repeated Captain Hank Haff, slowly. 
“The cup-winner 


Why, yes ; of course I can name her—next 
- September, or 
q thereabouts.” 

Captain Haff 

indulged in one 
of his quiet 
chuckles. He has 
been used to sail- 





ing on cup-win- 
ners and other 
prize craft for 
the past twenty 
years or so, but 
when one tries to 
get a real opin- 
ion out of this 
weather-bronzed 
salt-water man 
it is a: good deal 
like wasting 
time. He knows 
what he thinks, 
but he has a mar- 
faculty 
for keeping his 
opinions to him- 


velous 


self. 
‘ . i Down in Bos- 
' : “all ton there is a 
CAPTAIN HANK HAFF, THE WELL-KNOWN Man who has 


SKIPPER, WHO WILL COMMAND 1HE 
BOSTON CHALLENGER, ‘‘ IN- 
DEPENDENCE.” 

Copyright by C. E. Bolles. 


pronounced opin- 
ions on all mat- 
ters connected 
with gentlemen’s 
sports. He has the courage of his convictions, and backs them 
with his money. His name is Thomas W. Lawson, and le does 
a prosperous brokerage business almost under the shadow of the 
old State House. For some years Mr. Lawson has been known 
as the owner of a string of high-bred and fast-sped horses. Re- 
cently he offered heavy wagers on Boralma against The Abbot 
or any other fast-stepper in the world. Yet of late he has been 
famous mainly as the head of the one-man syndicate that is 
building the yacht Independence, with which he purposes to de- 
fend New England’s right to contest against this year’s Lipton 
boat from the other side. Mr. Lawson has owned a steam-yacht 
for years, but this is his first big sailer. 

Captain Hank Haff, who sailed the Volunteer to victory in 
1877, and who won the cup with the Defender in 1895, was 
selected by Mr. Lawson to command the Independence in the 
work that is cut out for her during the coming summer and au- 
tumn. No better choice could have been made, for there is no 
man in the world who is more competent to handle sailing rac- 
ing craft. At present there seems to be some doubt whether the 
Independence will be permitted to enter trial races against the 
official New York boat, the Constitution. Whether this possible 
refusal is due to jealousy, or to suspicion of the Boston boat’s 
superior chances, is not within the province of this article, but 
it is as certain as anything in the future can be that Mr. Lawson 
will strenuously insist upon trial races between his boat and 
America’s official defender. 














THOMAS W. LAWSON, BOSION’S MILLIONAIRE SPORTSMAN, WHO 
IS BUILDING THE CUP CHALLENGER, ‘* INDEPENDENCE,” 
AT HIS OWN EXPENSE, FOR THE GREAT INTER- 
NATIONAL YACHT-RACE. 


In the first trials of the New York boat, that craft will, of 
course, be paced by the Columbia, provided the former is not 
directly pitted against the Independence, If the Boston boat is 
kept out of these preliminary tests she may have to sail over 
courses by herself, unless the Jubilee, another good Boston 
racer, should be placed in commission this spring. The Jubilee 





is an excellent boat, and was a very fest one in her day, al- 


though she is, of course, several years old. In any case, the 
Independence will establish her record, which will be compared 
with that of the Belmont craft. If it should prove that Law- 
son’s racer is faster than the New York boat, and the latter 
should lose to the Lipton challenger, there is certain to be a 
popular uproar from Americans who believe that the cup races 
should be free to all comers. 

There have been a good many wild stories published about 
the Boston boat. Some have stated that she would be in the 
water, ready for her tests, by the first of May. Others have 
placed the time as late as the end of June. Captain Haff, who 
certainly should know, says he expects to have his new charge 
in readiness for her real trials by the middle of May. From 
then on, every day will be devoted to sailing tests and observa- 
tion of her possibilities. It has also been announced that his 
crew would consist of forty-eight men. Captain Haff declares 
that he bas shipped but thirty-seven men. Of these, twenty- 
five come from Sayville, Ponquoque, Good Ground, Bayport, 
and other Long Island shore places, six from Deer Island, and 
six from points between Boston and Gloucester. 

‘* Of course I may be prejudiced,” he said, frankly, ‘‘ but in 
my opinion these are as fine sailors as can be picked up any- 
where in the world. Americans? Well, most of them are na- 
tive born, but there are men of several nativities among them. 
The best American sailor is a composite. Some of these men 
come from pleasure craft, some from fishermen, and others from 
coasters. But every man has been carefully picked for the work 
he can do, although the experience of a few of them is confined 
ordinarily to the work of bay oyster sloops.” 

Through the winter Captain Haff has led the quiet life of a 
salt-water man ashore at Islip, L. 1. He was born there in 1837, 
and Islip has been his home port ever since. He livesin a small, 
unpretentious frame-house, which no visitor would take to be 
the abode of the most skillful racing yachtsman in the world. 
His five sons also live in the village. Two of them, Harry and 
Clayton, are yachtsmen like their father ; two other sons own 
a grocery store, and the youngest has been employed in a New 
York architect’s office. Clayton will be the mate on the Jnde- 
pendence this summer. He is thirty-two years old, and began 
sailing as a mate in 1894, He has served in this capacity on the 
late Cornelius Vanderbilt's J/derim, a forty-six-footer, and also 
on the thirty-footer Veda. Last year he was on the Eclipse, 
owned by Joseph Fletcher, of Providence. 

‘It is quite interesting to race yachts,” Captain Hank placid- 
ly informed me the other day. He seemed, at the moment, like 
a man who took a merely reminiscent interest in the subject, 
but within the next minute it was apparent that fast-sailing 
craft will be his passion as long as he lives. 

‘* What was the first cup-winner I ever sailed on? That was 
the Mischief, which won from the Canadian in 1881, but I was 
only an extra hand in those days. I was on the Mayflower in 
1886, and in 1887 I commanded the Volunteer. In 1895 I was 
captain of the Defender. Since I began on racing craft there 
has been a great change in the boats. Not so many years ago 
we Americans pinned our faith wholly to the centre-board type. 
We rather laughed at Englishmen for sending over keel boats. 
But this year all three of the boats that are being talked about 
are keel boats, and the keels are heavy with lead. There was 
some talk in Boston of forming a syndicate to build a centre- 
board, but those who started the idea couldn't get enough peo- 
ple to the sticking: point. Though we have won time and again 
on the centre-board, it looks now as though the keel had come 
to stay for the next few years.” 

‘* Suppose the Independence is kept out of the trial races,” I 
hinted. ‘‘ Suppose, also, that the New York boat should lose to 
Lipton’s challenger? Would Mr. Lawson seek races immedi- 
ately afterward with the English craft ?” 

‘* It would be premature to offer any opinion about that,” was 
Captain Hank’s answer. ‘‘ I don’t even know whether Mr. Law- 
son himself has come to any decision on that point. All thet I 
do know is that he is a sportsman of the truest kind, and always 
ready to back his opinions.” 

“Tf the Independence is allowed to enter trial races with the 
New York boat, where will these trials take place ?” 

‘* Probably either at Newport or Sandy Hook. Mr. Lawson 
is a most unusual sportsman. He will take any chance that is 
fair. Weare going to have a good boat ; one that ought to be 
able to take her chances in any waters and in any weather. 
How she will compare with the New York boat is, of course, 
all guess-work. Too much has 


it would seem that Captain Haff kas little or no opinion as to 
the chances of the respective yachts. It would be a great mis 
take to jump at this conclusion. The very fact that he has ac 
cepted command of the Independence proves to those who know 
Captain Hank that from all the information he can gather he 
is certain that the Boston boat is the world’s flyer. Otherwise 
he wouldn’t take the captaincy. He has never yet been mis- 
taken in his judgmeut of racing-craft 

Time has made little or no change in this veteran skipper 
during the fourteen years since I first saw him on the success 
ful Volunteer. His hair and a squarely-cropped chin-beard are 
whiter; thatis all. His faceis as ruddy and youthful as ever. 
He is the same affable yet quiet-spoken man, who can be ex- 
tremely reserved when he meets one whom he instinctively 
dislikes. Unlike most salt-water veterans he is not a story- 
teller, though his quiet chuckle over a good story is a master- 
piece in the expression of appreciation. During the winter 
months he all but buries hims2zif in the neighborhood life of 
quiet Islip. He has always concerned himself in the village 
politics, though he declines to hold local office. 

Captain Haff has a ruling passion to which he devotes him- 
self when not on the water. It is the most wonderful of all 
hobbies for a sailor—horse-flesh. This is probably due to an 
innate desire to direct at all seasons something that possesses 
superlative speed. Captain Marryat, in one of his stories, de 
scribes an English sea-rover who caused a s.nsation in a quiet 
English town by trying to ride through the streets on the rump 
of a horse he had hired. After repeated efforts, each attended 
by a jarring fall, the English skipper gave up trying to learn to 
ride, though he still insisted that the ramp was the only proper 
part of the animal’s anatomy for him to straddle, “‘ for,” he ex 
plained, ‘‘ I have been used to the quarter-deck ever since I wa: 
a boy.” 

No such nautical horseman is Captain Han Haff. He has 
all the knowledge of a veterinary, spliced to all the skill of th 
trainer. He handles the lines over one of his trotters with tl 
same steady, guiding, masterful grasp that he would apply it 
taking a trick at the wheel. Every pleasant day, when at 
home, he is to be seen on the roads around Islip, ina buggy 
when Mrs. Haff has the time to take a spin with-him. If h 
goes alone he drives ina sulky, and then there is a brush on 
every time he encounters a man with a likely-looking horse. 
Until recently his mare Carmencita, a Leland of Hambletonian 
was his favorite trotter. The captain doesn’t know her ful! 
pedigree, but he does know that she can show a .25 gait on u 
country road, and he looks indignant if the new acquaintanc 
asks if he means a 3.25 speed. 

Now there is a new favorite in the Haff stable, a colt that 
Captain Hank believes will succeed to the honors of Boralma 
and The Abbot. This colt is a two-year-old—Addie Chimes- 
sired by Leland Chimes, and he by Chimes. Despite her short 
two years of life, this colt has been broken to sulky by Captain 
Hank with such skill that she can to-day show a better than 
three-minute gait, and there is no telling what the colt may not 
do at maturity. 
™From now on Captain Haff will talk of little but yachts. 
When fall comes the colt will again monopolize his under-the- 
surface enthusiasm. GERALD HILL. 


How To Ship Apples to Germany. 


WHILE the German government has laid an embargo on 
American canned meats, there is no restriction upon the sale of 
American fruits in that country, either dried, canned, or fresh. 
The American consul at Coburg dwells upon this fact and de- 
clares that a large and profitable field is open there for the in- 
troduction of American fruits of all kinds. He says that many 
varieties of apples, such as pound sweets, large Baldwins, etc., 
which are to be found all over New England, where the ‘‘San 
José scale” is unknown, are never seen in the German market 
These apples, which now bring comparatively little in the Unit 
ed States, in these days of cheap ocean freights could be shipped 
to Germany with profit. Asa practical suggestion he advises 
that the core ends of the apples be sprayed with a two-per-cent. 
solution of peroxide of hydrogen. The fruit should then be 
carefully dried and wrapped in soft paper, with a small printed 
label on each showing how the apple has been treated. It is 
suggested that the American fruit dealers should establish a de- 
pot in some German port so that the fruit would not have to 
pass through the hands of German middlemen. 








already been published about 
the dimensions and character- 
istics of the Lipton boat and the 
Boston yacht. Nothing really 
worth while knowing bas been 
allowed to leak out about the 
New York sailer. She is there- 
forean unknown quantity. The 
Independence will be very fast, 
and so will your Gotham craft. 
Whatever preliminary work 
may show, no man can make a 
satisfactory comparison of their 
speed until be has seen them to- 
gether. 

‘* The whole question resolves 
itself into the problem of who 
owns the better boat. Good 
captains are of course desir- 
able, although nowadays not as 
much depends on the captain 
as was formerly thecase. There 
was a time when we could each 
count a good deal on mistakes 
the other fellow was likely to 
make. Now wecan’t. A half- 
century of intense interest in 
the subject has reduced yacht- 























racing tosuch an exact science 
that very few mistakes are 
probable, ever possible.” 

From much of the foregoing 





ONE OF AGUINALDO’S JAILERS AT MANILA, LIEUTENANT YOUNGBERG, DRILLING RECRUITS 
AT BEDLOE’S ISLAND, NEW YORK, BEFORE HIS DEPARTURE FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


Photographed by Our Staff Photographer, R. L. Dunn. 
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IN THE REALM OF WOMEN. 


Py MARION MAY. 


Funston’s Fearless March. 


Frep FuNstTon-buckled on his sword 
And called his trusty men, 

Lean veterans bronzed with tropic heat, 
Their number was but ten. 

“Where Aguinaldo and his chiefs 

In Luzon hidden lie 

We go, my boys,” he tersely cried, 

“'To capture him or die.” 


Through steaming swamp and thorny bush 
And muddy streams they marched, 

Their khaki clothes in tatters hung, 
Their lips were hot and parched. 

Along the wooded island coast, 
Alert, in easy hail, * 

The gun-boat Vicksburg loitered by, 
With idly-flapping sail. 

They 
A sentry, gun in hand, 

And Aguinaldo there at bay, 
With all his swarthy band. 

As prisoners a little while 


found a house among the palms, 


They chose a part to play, 
Then rose and ringed him with their steel 
And carried him away. 


I'red Funston and his trusty ten 
Marched back and toward the sea, 
Through sodden rice and mud and mire 
That soaked them to the knee. 
They heeded not the drenching rain, 

Nor yet the scorching sun, 
l’or what an army failed to do 
These daring few had done. 


The Vicksburg spread her canvas wings 
And flung her banner wide, 

The splendor of its colors shone 
Reflected in the tide. 

Saluting with a kindling eye 
Its stars above his head 

’ 


‘’Twas for the glory of the flag,’ 
The Kansas soldier said. 


Oh, when the stirring tale is told 
Of men who do and dare 
Paul Jones and Captain Isaac ITull, 
A brave and dashing pair, 
And Ilobson and the Merrimac 
Let gallant Funston’s name 
And the story of his fearless march 
Pe handed cown to fame. 
MINNA IrVING. 


A Woman in the Klondike. 


Noms, February 15th, 1901.—While the present secu- 
ty and conservative development of the region of the 
\\londike was reached by a trail of death and appalling 
ardship, the settlement of the district of Nome is marked 
only by the sacrifice of many American dollars. And on 
‘ount of its accessibility, the comparative simplicity 
apparatus required for its development, the recently 
ported rich finds in contiguous territory and the per- 
ection of the legal system expected by spring, Nome will 
ndoubtedly be the objective point of the Argonauts of 
this year. 


The picturesque enthusiasm of the last stam- 
pede will probably be missing—enthusiasm that turned 
into aimless waiting after the landing. 

The unexpectedly great number of women among the 

















PANNING GOLD ON THE TUNDRA. 


Voyagers last year disposes of any question of feminine 
adaptability, but the possibilities of Nome as a field of 
usefulness for women are dependent upon the general 
Prosperity. No woman has been “new” enough to man- 
ipulate a pick or shovel except as the merest dilettante, 
an excuse for a fetching narrative on the return, so her 
work is largely of the administering sort, marketable as 


a necessity or a luxury according to the freedom of the 
money circulation. 

As money was expended last season for hardly more 
than the necessities of life, women found emplovment 
oftenest as cooks or laundresses, extravagance in that 
line confined chiefly to the liquor gentry, of which there 
was able representation, and as clerks, attendants in stores, 
waitresses in restaurants, typewriters, and in the post-office. 
One energetic young woman, a school-teacher from a West- 
ern State, found time besides collecting specimens of the flora 
of the locality to keep books for a firm and to act as house- 
keeper for a party. 

Women physicians and nurses were there in numbers, 
led by the stories of gold and disease, but very little of 
the malaria, pneumonia, typhoid, and small-pox so faith- 
fully promised was among us, and doctors and wunder- 


387 


eminent suitability there is no question: that of the wife 
or other relative whose mission is the maintenance of the 
semblance of a home, and that man, capitalist or laborer, 
whose understanding of home is shaded by a woman’s 
ministrations knows another story than his fellows whose 
relaxation from the monotonous fare of the café or camp 
fire and the littered tent is had in the combination saloon, 
gambling-room, and concert hall. Indeed, the wholesome 
effect upon a man’s moral and material weifare cannot 
be overstated, particularly during the inactivity of the 
winter months, and the conditions are not beyond the 
endurance of a woman of health and sense. 

Each returning steamer from the earliest carried back 
its share of the faint-hearted, , 
August 
difficulty. 


until by the midd'te of 


desirable accommodations with 


Disposing of their outfits and remaining sup- 


were obtained 
plies for less than the cost in the States to those whose 
faith in the future has led them to brave the long,. cold 
winter and its depressing darkness, they are seen grouped 
upon the wreckage-piled beach, waiting for the sea to calm 
sufficiently for a safe trip in the lighter to the ship riding 
at anchor five miles away. And as the echoes of the 

















A TYPICAL HOME ON THE SANDS AT NOME CITY. 


takers had a bond of commen grief against the unreason- 
able community, whose chief affliction was the result of 
the unusual out-of-door exercise—an appetite beyond the 
means of some to satisfy. 

Until their own outfits should be unloaded a party of 
four were given permission to occupy a tiny tent that had 
been erected to hold the ground—a practice common, as 
possession seemed to establish ownership in the local ap- 
plication of the law. Late in the day, the 17th of June, 
the temperature was below forty degrees, with sleet and 
snow falling and an icy wind from the sea, but with 
many wraps and blankets and a fire made of wet drift- 
wood in a small camp stove, costing there over twenty 
dollars, we managed to keep warm enough for existence 
until the days when the sun shone, and finer weather was 
never known. 

Nearly all women, or parties including women, had 
brought outfits and provisions from the States, but the 
condition of those dependent for food upon money earned 
During the excitement of the first few 
weeks following the landing, and preceding the expected 


was often serious. 


prosperity when each should have his “ rocker” or other 
apparatus in operation, money was spent freely in the 
saloons and gambling-rooms, and for provisions and labor, 
but the comparatively high wage was balanced by the 
great cost of living which was maintained when, later, 
the hopelessness of the whole venture became certain ; 
when the ground that may yield a living, perhaps a 
fortune, to a few hundreds, was shown to be inadequate 
for the maintenance of ten times as many thousands. 

The only commodities offered at reasonable prices 
were in the auction stands in the main street, where the 
outfits of the disheartened ones, known locally as the 
“cold-feet population,” were being sold for what they 
would brinz, perhaps the price of the passage home. Had 
some of the paying claims been operated by individuals 
instead of organized companies, some of the gold might 
have gone into circulation, instead of into strong-boxes 
to be shipped out on the first steamer, save for the few 
dollars required to pay the dozen laborers for the digging. 

One of the social diversions of the camp was the 
trip to the post-office on the arrival of each mail steamer, 
and as the function was a rather lengthy one, a man re- 
quiring some hours to travel from the end of his tine to 
the delivery window, much news was detailed and in- 
formation obtained from the “Lost” and “* Found,” 
“ Help Wanted” and “ For Sale” notices decorating the 
side of the building, together with regulations issued by 
the military authorities for the preservation of law and 
order and the general health. 

In the early days a woman was not obliged to wait in 
line, the word “ Ganzgway for a lady’”’ was passed along, 
the lines opened and the “lady” was permitted to go at 
once to the window; but soon that picturesque practice 
departed, and for all deference to sex—a woman would 
fare as well in a Broadway cable-car. 

In whatever capacity a woman may hope to achieve 
distinction or fortune, of one phase of usefulness and 


“ 


ship’s answering salutes die in the hills and that white 
canvas strip along the water’s rim is lost between sea and 
sky a thought is given to the earnest men and stout- 
hearted women unwaveringly watching the last ship sail 
away toward the land of many comforts on the “ out- 


side.” a Ts 


COOPER. 


How To Form a Women’s Bowling Club. 


Bow Line is about the only sport Miss Helen Gould 
cares about, and in order to be able to entertain bowling 
parties on a magnificent built a beautiful 
bowling alley at Lyndhurst, her country home at Irving- 
ton-on-Hudson. The building stands at 


seale, she 


some distance 
from her house, on the river’s bank, and is perhaps the 
most complete establishment of its kind in the world. 
There is the regulation alley, 
of the building. 


which takes up the centre 
At either end are round towers: on the 
first floor of each, opening from the alley, are reception- 
rooms, delightfully cozy, with easy-chairs, divans, and 
huge fireplaces. A wide veranda on one side overlooks 
the tennis court; in summer a roof garden is a feature 
of the place, with awnings, growing plants, and the most 
beautiful of views—a charming place for the cup of after- 
noon tea or a moonlight reverie. 

If one happens to live in a town where no bowling club 
exists, why not go to work to form one at once? The task 
would not be very great, and doubtless a score or more of 
young men and women would join together to form a club 
and help on the enterprise. The most practical plan 
would be to rent a room large enough for the regulation 
bowling alley, which is sixty feet long and three and one- 
half feet wide. In order to have a number engage in the 
game at once, a second or even a third alley must be con- 
structed. This, however, will not greatly add to the cost, 
which for the alley itself would be about sixty or seventy- 
five dollars. A set of tenpins costs four dollars, the balls, 
different prices according to size —the regulation ball of 
twenty-seven inches circumference costs four dollars; 
from four to six balls are required. A blackboard on 
which to record the scores will take four dollars, while a 
dollar or two can quickly be spent in providing chalk and 
a sponge. 

In order to raise funds for carrying on the club, there 
must be an initiation fee and annual dues. At some New 
York clubs the former is ten dollars and the annual dues 
five dollars. A president, vice-president, secretary, and 
treasurer will be necessary for the smooth sailing of the 
association, with a business meeting once a month. For 
the social side it is usual to appoint a committee of six 
or eight members, who serve for one month or more; they 
acts as hosts and see to it that the steaming urn and cup 
of fragrant bohea are always in evidence, with prizes for 
certain occasions. 

A book of rules can be purchased for the modest sum 
of ten cents. A neophyte at the game should not make 
the mistake of using a big ball until first able to roll a 
smaller one with accuracy. FRANCES SMITH. 
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The Wonderland of Trees. 


Ou, in the Wonderland of Trees, strange fruit the forest 
bears ; 
I’m very sure you never saw the like in any park. 
’Tis there that gloves on pear-trees grow—gloves always 
come in pairs; 
And dogs upon the dogwood-tree—you’ll know it by 
the bark. 


. 
Sponges and tubs and bars of soap on scrub-oak trees 
abound, 
And on the weeping-willow tree the onions grow, of 
course ; 
On spruce-trees nicely dressed young men are always to 
be found, 
While on the big horse-chestnut tree you'll find a chest- 
nut horse. 
Upon the peach-tree grow 


the children known as “ tattle- 


tales,” 
And calendars on date-palms grow, high up and out of 
reach ; 
If we should want a mess of clams, we'd take along our 
pails 


And look for beech-trees—clams, you know, are found 
upon the beach. 


Fur tippets, muffs and sealskin cloaks are products of 


the fir; 
The rubber-tree yields overshoes, and mackintoshes, 
too ; 
But there is something else that I am sure I should pre- 
fer— 
To find a little sweetheart I should always look for 
Yew! 


FRANK RoE BATCHELDER. 


The Lion and the Little Girl. 


WE do not know any piece of literature in which the 
savage majesty of a king of the forest in rebellion against 
civilization is so well depicted as in the magnificent poem 
by Victor Hugo, which he styles “ The Epic of the Lion.” 

A lion living alone in a forest near a royal city has car- 
ried off to his den the son of the King, without in any way 
harming the child. It is the heir apparent of the throne, a 
lovely little prince, two or three years old, and his Majesty 
and all the court are in much anguish of mind. They call 
for volunteers to visit the dreadful lair of the lion and 
negotiate for the release of the royal boy. A monk is 
among these, and tries to overawe the grim captor, but one 
growl from his awful jaws sends the reverend father flying 
in dismay with his “ bell, book, and candle.” A valiant 
knight of the court offers to rescue the little prisoner by 
sheer force, and puts on his gilded armor and, with drawn 
sword, enters the gloomy den where the lion has his home. 
An animated dialogue ensues, and a vigorous combat, which 
latter terminates in the grim beast crushing the warrior to 
death inside his mail, and eating as much of him as appe- 
tite bids, like a tinned lobster, after which he retires to his 
repose again, with the prince still safe beside him : 


Full of a lion’s vast serenity. 


As a last resource the King equips a company of archers 
and spearmen, who set forth to lay siege to the lion. On 
arriving at the entrance of his dark and terrific abode, the 
soldiers deploy and deliver a simultaneous shower of spears 
and arrows at the majestic figure crouching in the gloom. 
Some of the shafts wound the beast, who, rising to his feet 
and shaking the weapons from his hide, utters a roar so 
tremendous, and rushes out with a rage so formidable, 
that the soldiers scatter and fly in wild disorder, and the 
lion is once more left master of the situation. He goes to 
a neighboring hill and thunders forth this message to the 
Xing: “'Tellhis Majesty,” he roars, “that his conduct passes 
ill the limits of my patience. I did not mean to injure his 
pretty lad; but, now that I have been so outrageously in- 
sulted and assailed, I will, to-morrow, come into the city, 
with the prince alive in my mouth, and I will devour him 
in the principal room of the palace.” Thereupon the 
inighty creature retired, growling, to his cave, with the 
dim and silent forest tranquil around him and the night 
passing away with tumult and terror in the royal city. 
With many admirable touches of genius the verses of Hugo 
lepict the contrast between the superb self-confidence of 
the lion and the meanness of man, who calls himself lord 
of the creation. 

Next morning an extraordinary spectacle is beheld in 
the town. Not a soul is in the streets; every house door 
is shut close; the court, the soldiers, and the people have 
fled to hiding-places, and the King himself is shut up with 
his family in the citadel. None has dared to face that 
majestic lion, who is shortly to be seen approaching from 
the forest and stalking down the main causeway, with the 
little prince, alive and well, tenderly carried in the mon- 
strous jaws. The baseness and cowardice of mankind fill 
the heart of the fearless beast with scorn. Twice or thrice 
he lays down his burden softly on the ground, that he may 
roar forth disgust and defiance at the craven city and its 
frightened ruler. Then, with anger burning in his eyes, 
and a resolute purpose to fulfill the threat of last night, he 
makes his way to the deserted palace, and, ascending the 
unguarded marble stairs, paces grimly through its splen- 

did but solitary corridors and apartments, looking for a 
quiet nook in which to make his meal. He finds such a 
one, and pushes open the gilded door with his huge hairy 
shoulder. But the palace is, after all, not quite empty! 
They have left behind them, in their fear and confusion, 
the beautiful little sister of the prince, who, unaware of 


AMONG THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 
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all the trouble, is sitting up in her bed, in the very cham- 
ber which the lion enters, playing happily with her toys 
in the innocence and beauty of her youth. 


The prince’s sister; all alone—undressed— 
She sate up singing; children sing so best! 
A voice of joy, than silver lute string softer ; 
A mouth all rose-bud, blossoming in laughter ; 
A baby angel hard at play; a dream 
Of Bethlehem’s cradle, or what nests would seem 
If girls were hatched—all these! Eyes, too, so blue, 
That sea and sky might own their sapphire new ; 
Neck bare, arms bare, pink legs and stomach bare; 
Naught hid tue roseate satin skin, save where 
A little white lace shift was fastened free ; 
She looked as fresh, singing thus peacefully, 
As stars at twilight, or as April’s heaven; 
A floweret—you had said—divinely given, 
To show on earth how God’s own lilies grow ; 
Such was this beauteous baby-maid; and so 
The beast caught sight of her and stopped—<And then 
Entered—the joists creaked as he stalked straight in! 
Above the playthings by the little bed 
The lion put his massive, shaggy head, 
Dreadful with savage might and lordly scorn, 
More dreadful with that princely prey so borne; 
Which she, quick spying, * Brother! brother!” 
“ Oh! my own brother!” and, unterrified— 
Looking a living rose that made the place 
Brighter and warmer with its fearless grace 
She gazed upon that monster of the wood, 
Whose yellow orbs not Tvphon had withstood ; 
And—well; who knows what thoughts these small heads 
hold? 
She rose up in her cot, full height, and bold, 
And shook her pink fist angrily at him. 
Whereon—close to the little bed’s white rim, 
All dainty silk and laces—this huge brute 
Set down her brother gently at her foot, 
Just as a mother might, and said to her 
Don’t be put out, now—there he is, dear, there! ” 


cried, 


“ 


How They Filled the Room. 


A FEW days ago I saw three children playing on the 
floor, before a large baby house. It was built of wood 
like a regular house—three stories, with a kitchen, base- 
ment, and a mansard roof on top. Every story was fur- 
nished as prettily as the hearts of the children could de- 
sire, and they seemed very happy and content, until a little 
boy, the youngest brother, came along. 
an outery. 


Then arose quite 


“ We don’t want you here,” said the oldest child, a little 
girl of about eleven years of age. ‘“ The dolls are having 
a birthday party, and boys are not admitted.” 

“ Please let me come,” said the baby boy, dropping down 
on the floor in the midst of them; “I won't hurt the 
dollies ; I promise I won't hurt the dollies.” 

“But there isn’t room,” spoke up the second sister. 
“ Three’s all that can see it; if there is four it crowds 
sides, you’re a boy.” 


: be- 


“ Yes, yes, there isn’t room. 
self? I'd be ashamed to 
wanted.” 

And so the poor little fellow was driven out of the 
room, crying and complaining bitterly. 

Now, I hope such things don’t occur often. It seems 
hard that a child is turned off, away from play or com- 
pany, just because there isn’t room, and I thought perhaps 
it would do the older sisters and brothers good if they were 
told a little incident that occurred last summer in Massa- 
chusetts, in a small country place where I was staying. 
Will you listen while I tell it to you, my little friends? 

A gentleman with whom I am acquainted had, in his 
wood-shed, a half-barrel, or rather keg, nearly full of hay, 
in which a speckled hen of his took a fancy one day to de- 
posit an egg. The place pleased her so much that she de- 
termined to lay another egg, and so she went on until she 
had seven nice white eggs there. 


Can't you see for your- 


crowd in where I was not 


Then she sat down on 
them, and made up her mind that, if the eggs were nice, 
chickens would be better, and she would have some. Before 
this, however, the old tabby cat spied the comfortable keg 
filled with nice hay, and, not objecting in the least to the 
seven white eggs, she slipped into the barrel, and the first 
thing that the hen knew there lay Mrs. Puss with three 
snips of kittens by her side. 

The hen peeped over her nest, clucked, fluttered her 
wings, and undoubtedly said ** Get out!” Possibly, like 
the children, she may have remarked, “ That’s my barrel. 
There isn’t room for you!” 

The cat in return arched her back, distended her tail, 
sissed, and coolly demanded, “* What are you going to do 
about it?” After a minute’s parley, during which they 
undoubtedly matured their plans, the hen walked content- 
edly away, leaving the cat sole possessor. Tabby spread 
herself over the-eggs and kittens, and when she became 
tired or wanted her food in hopped the hen and covered 
the kittens and eggs. When night came and it was time 
for respectable people to be in bed; the cat and hen cud- 
dled down together, and were as happy as possible. There 
was plenty of room, you see, in that house for two families. 

Presently one little downy chick burst its shell, then an- 
other, and lo! there were soon seven chickens peeping and 
chipping, and looking about to see what a strange world it 
was, to be sure. And there was a great animal with green 
eyes, and a purr that sounded like the biggest kind of a 
hand-organ, to say nothing of the three blind kittens with 
pink noses and very feeble voices. The kittens weren't 
blind always, and when their eyes opened what a wonder- 
ment there must have been, and a comparing of notes likely 
followed! The greatest mystery of all was whether they 
were chickens or kittens, and who was the mother, the cat 
or the hen. There was a problem for a philosopher. And 
they haven’t really found out yet, for when the young fry 
were able to hop out of the barrel it was impossible to di- 
vide the family, so they all sallied out together to see the 
world. The kittens were inclined to be very playful, and 
took all sorts of liberties with the grave old hen, playing 
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with her tail, pouncing on her back, and running after the 
chickens, who in turn trotted about them in perfect bewil- 
derment, peeping and flapping their wings, following first 
the hen and then the cat. The only way to avoid having 
three lunatic cats and seven imbecile chickens was to keep 
them together in the old home; and there they are still—a 
eat, a hen, seven chickens, and three kittens. 
must be crowded, but still there is room for all. 


The house 
i presume 
this state of affairs will not last long, for it must be a very 
uncomfortable tenement for them even now, and my friend 
says there is a great deal of conversation going on in an 
unknown tongue when it is bed-time in the wood-shed, but 
as yet there has been no serious disagreement. 


ANNA WILSON, 
The Saint and the King of Beasts. 
A veRY pleasant style has come into fashion in recent 


years in the treatment of animal 
great number of popular story 


life in literature. A 


books are now before the 
public in which the dramatis persone are the wild creat- 
ures of the field and woods. 
ing tales of “ Uncle 
rabbit ” 


Among these are the charm- 
Remus,” in which 


the principal parts; 


“brer fox” and 
later than these 
came the marvelous jungle stories of Rudyard Kipling, and 
latest of all the delightful litthe romances of the forest 
people by Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the fancy of thus endowing animals 
with human speech is as old as literature itself, although 
the present method of working out the old idea has certain 
elements of freshness and novelty. 


* brer uct 


We are reminded of 
this by a recent volume under the quaint title, ** The Book 
of Saints and Friendly Saints.” This book reverts to the 
Middle Ages, when, according to legendary stories, men and 
beasts were often on speaking terms. 

The legend of “ St 
the best in the book. 


. Gerasimus and the Lion” 
It begins: 


is one of 
“ St. Gerasimus was walk- 
ing briskly along the bank of the River Jordan. By his 
side plodded a little donkey bearing on his back an earthen 
jar; for they had been down to the river together to get 
water, and were taking it back to the monastery on the 
hill for the monks to drink at their noonday meal.” 
ently a hoarse roar was heard, and 
out of 


Pres- 
a huge lion bounded 
some neighboring bushes. The donkey was natu- 
rally frightened, but the saint stood his ground manfully. 
The lion at once gave him to understand that he meant no 
harm, and only wanted to have a thorn pulled out of his 
paw. St. Gerasimus accordingly did so, and the lion, to 
show his gratitude, followed him back to the monastery. 
The monks were overcome with horror and ‘astonishment 
when they saw their brother “ with this strange attendant 
at his heels.””. When the flustered monks were calm enough 
they talked over the advisability of keeping such a large 
pet, and finally the abbot said: * I'll tell you -vhat we will 
do. If Brother Gerasimus can make his friend eat por- 
ridge and herbs like the rest of us we will let him join our 
number. Te might be very useful 

in keeping away 


as well as ornamental 
burglars and mice. But we cannot 
have any flesh-eating creature among us. Some of us are 
too fat and tempting, | fear,” and he glanced at several of 
the roundest monks, who shuddered in their tight gowns. 
But the abbot himself was the fattest of them all, and he 
spoke with feeling. So Gerasimus prepared a nice dish of 
porridge and greens to set before the lion, and such was 
his influence with him that he ate it up, only showing his 
distaste by a protesting grunt. “ Thenceforth he became 
Ile ate with the other monks 
in the great hall, having his own private trencher and 
bowl beside Gerasimus.” 


a member of the monastery. 


One day he was left in charge 
of the donkey while his master was attending to a sick 
child, but he went to sleep and the donkey was stolen. 
The saint and the friendly beast suffered much unhappi- 
ness in consequence, but finally the donkey was recovered, 
and they both lived peacefully to a good old age. 


Heroes of To-day. 


A TOUCHING incident occurred one day recently in 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Hoboken. A little ten-year-old lad 
had been brought in, his right arm broken and mangled 
by the wheels of a railroad train. He had been sent out 
-by his mother to pick up coal on the tracks and was 
run down. In spite of his terrible sufferings the chief 
concern of the little fellow seemed to be for his mother 
when she should learn what had befallen him. “ Please 
don’t send word to my mother,” he pleaded. “ She loves 
me very much and it will break her heart to know that 
I am hurt.” It was only after being persuaded that 
his unexplained absence would cause his mother greater 
anxiety than the knowledge of his injury, that he was 


reconciled to the thought of having her summoned to his 
side. 


The school board of London, England, has adopted a 
new and novel plan with the object of encouraging the 
children in the schools in a warm admiration of any of 
their fellows who from time to time perform any act of 
heroism or noble self-denial. The members of the board 
say that they struck with the number of 
children, boys and girls too, who have rescued school- 
fellows from drowning, and in many other ways done 
truly noble deeds that all their fellows might be proud of. 
They have decided, therefore, to present to any school, on 
proper application, a wall-frame to contain the photo- 
graph of the young hero and a record of the deed. It 
will also be presented for the honor of a former scholar, 
if he or she perform a deed to merit it. The school 
board thinks that this will have two happy effects: it 
will first incite every child to want to win that honor 
for himself, and so will help him to live on a high level, 
and it will further encourage him to take a generous 
pleasure in the noble deeds of other people. There is a 
hint in all this which the authorities in our American 
schools might do well to follow. 


have been 













NEWS AND VIEWS. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


(Photographs of interest, with brief descriptive matter, accepted for this department, will be paid for at the rate of $2 cach.) 


Religion in the Philippines. 


“Tue United States have come here in the name of 
Christian civilization, in the name of humanity.” These 
words, spoken by Archbishop Chapelle, who, in his address 
at Ermita Church on New Year’s night, reviewed the re- 
ligious and historical events of the past century, to the 
minds of Americans in the Philippines mean more labor 
and more hardships for the American forces than are re- 
Morally anJ 
mentally the Filipino, in my belief, falls far below the 
general estimation of him by Americans. 


vealed to the minds of their kin at home. 


The large number of cases where Filipinos in the em- 
ploy of the United States government, nearly every one of 
whom formerly held office under the revolutionary govern- 








ERMITA CHURCH, MANILA, 
Photograph by Ernest Staples, Manila. 


ment and has since taken the oath of allegiance, have used 
their positions in the interest of the insurrectionary party 
goes to show that even the pretending and so-appearing 
better element, or the majority of them, are insurrection- 
ists at heart ; ungrateful, deceitful, and treacherous. The 
average Filipino in Manila is a lazy, ignorant individual, 
with no sense of modesty; and the farther inland he lives 
The 


task of forcibly Christianizing and civilizing an unwilling 


the worse becomes his condition in these respects. 


people by means of powder and lead is like unto an irre- 
sistible force striking an immovable body. In view of the 
existing state of affairs, the day when the aim of the 
United States, as expressed by Archbishop Chapelle, will 
be accomplished is too far distant to see with any degree 
of certainty. 


Brigham Young’s School-house. 


AFTER a few years of married life Brigham Young saw 
the necessity of building a school-house for the education of 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG’S SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Photograph by P. W. Williams, Detroit, Mich. 


his fast-increasing family. This he did immediately, it be- 
ing situated at Salt Lake City, near the old Young home- 
stead, close by the famous Eagle Gate, the entrance to his 
private grounds. At present, however, the little school- 
house is not being used. It shows its age, but stands as 
one of the interesting structures and places of interest to 
the traveler and sight-seer, as one of Brigham’s buildings. 


A Maple Sugar Camp. 


AMONG the abiding joys of rural life in many of our 
Northern States is the sugar-making season, which comes 
around usually in the month of March. Ideal “ sugar 
weather ”’ is when the nights are cold enough to throw the 
bonds of the frost king firmly around everything under 
the open sky and the succeeding days warm and sunny 
enough to set them free again. When these conditions 
alternate for several weeks, frosty nights and sunny days, 
as they sometimes do in the early spring, the maple sugar 
makers have a prosperous season and are happy. The 
flow of sap from the maples is then strong and steady and 


of fine quality. Our illustration is of a sugar camp in the 
Western Reserve, Ohio. 
quarters that the maple sugar industry is confined chiefly 
to Vermont and other New England States. 


The impression prevails in some 


But some of 
the finest maple sugar products on the market, especially 
maple syrup, come from Ohio, and the industry in this 
State has assumed large proportions. The camp shown 
in our photograph was established fifty years ago and still 
retains many of the old-fashioned appliances. In the old 
days the trees were tapped with an auger; the spiles were 
made of wood and driven in the trees with a hammer, and 
wooden buckets were used to catch the sap. The sap was 
“ gathered ” and carried in by hand to the great kettles or 
big pans, where it was often “ boiled down” 
open sky. Under the modern and improved system metal 


under the 


spiles replace the wooden ones and the sap is conveyed to 
a central point in metal leaders or pipes which run from 
tree to tree all through the “ bush.” 
is all conducted in a closed building, and great care is 
taken to prevent the boiling sap from being mixed with 
deaves or any other foreign substance. 


The “ sugaring off ” 


The Marine Band at Harrison’s Grave. 


A TOUCHING and beautiful tribute to the memory of the 
late General Harrison was that rendered by the United 
States Marine Band, of Washington, on the afternoon of 
March 27th. The band is making a tour of the country in 
private cars, giving concerts, and on the date named it had 
stopped at Indianapolis for the day. Members of the band 
had been on terms of personal friendship with General 
Harrison during his life at the White House, and it was 
proposed to lay a wreath of music, so to speak, on the 
grave of the dead statesman. The band therefore took 
the street-cars and went to the cemetery at Crown Hill, 
where “ Rock of Ages” and “ Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
two of General Hlarrison’s favorite pieces, were played 


over his grave. A large crowd had assembled in the vicin- 

















OLD TUCKER HOUSE AT MARBLEHEAD, MASS, 
Photograph by W. C. Rollins, Watertown, Mass, 


years are counted in America the Tucker house is very 
ancient indeed, its existence covering about all the events 
in American history that are The 
landing at Plymouth was made only twenty years before 


worth recording. 


this house was built. 


To Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of ama- 
teur photographers. Many of our readers have asked us 
to. open a similar contest, and we therefore offer a prize 
of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received 
by us in each weekly contest, the competition to be based 
on the originality of the subject and the perfection of 
the photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and for that which bears a special relation 
to news events of current interest. We invite ali ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted 
or unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for the return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize-winners 





THE UNITED STATES MARINE BAND AT GENERAL HARRISON’S GRAVE, CROWN HILL, INDIANAPOLIS. 
Photograph by L. O. Tilford, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ity, and when the last notes of the last hymn died away 
there were many moist eyes, and some of the women were 
crying. While in Washington, the headquarters of the 
band, one of its chief duties is to play at all functions and 
ceremonies at the White House. ‘ The band was organized 
a hundred years ago. 


A House Over 250 Years Old. 


It has been said that the history of a town cannot be 
better told than in the story of its ancient buildings and 
landmarks. Few towns in the country are richer in 
these than Marblehead, Mass., ever famous as a fishing- 
town. Some of the houses erected within fifty years 
after the settlement of the town are still standing, and 
there are many that have withstood the storms of one 
hundred and fifty years. The oldest house in the town, 
and possibly the oldest in New England, is that known as 
the Tucker house, situated on Front Street. This 
house was built in 1640 and for many years stood by 
itself in an open field. It was for many years the home 
of Captain Tucker, the famous naval commander. As 
early as 1664 this house was deeded by John Codner to 
his son John as a wedding present. As the commercial 
trade of the town increased, several wharves were built 
near by, and the land in the vicinity was purchased for 
the erection of dwelling-houses and for business pur- 
poses. The building, as our illustration shows, is re- 
markably well preserved considering its great age. As 


will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and 
one dollar will be paid for each photograph that may b: 
used. No copyrighted photographs will be received, nor 
such as have been published or offered elsewhere. Many 
photographs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should be 
patient. No writing except the name and address of 
the sender, should appear on the back of the photograph, 
except when letter postage is paid, and in every instanc 
care must be taken to use the proper amount of postage 
Photographs must be entered by the amateur who took 
the picture. Silver paper with a glossy finish should be 
used when possible. Mat-surface paper is not the bes! 
for reproduction. Photographs entered are not always 
used. They are subject to return if they are ultimately) 
found unavailable in making up the photographic con 
test. Preference is always given to pictures of receii' 
current events of importance, for the news feature is 0 

of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

_. SPECIAL Prizes.— We offer special prizes of ten 
dollars to each prize-winner, until further notice, for the 
most unique, original, and attractive pictures in the fo 

lowing classes : Negro Life, Automobile-driving, Indian Life. 
American Frontier Scenes, Gold-hunting in Alaska, Notable 
Catastrophes, Incidents of Travel,Decoration Day and Fourt!: 
of July. Contestants should mention the class in which they 
desire to compete. 

NEwS AND VIEWS.— News photographs of special public 
interest only, sent with brief explanatory notes, suitable f 
the department of ‘‘ News and Views,” will be paid for at tlic 
rate of two dollars for each one used, manuscript included. 

N. B.— Communications should be specifically a/- 
dressed to ** Leslie’s Weekly, 110 Fifth Avenuc.” When 
the address is not fully given, communications sometim:s 
go to “ Leslie’s Magazine,” or other publications having 
no connection with “ Leslie’s Weekly.” 

















A MAPLE SUGAR CAMP IN OHIO.—Photograph by F. R. Archibald, Ruck Creek, O. 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


TOPICS. OF THE DAY. 


* d OPPOSITION to the Platt amend- 
Cuba an ment is evidently increasing in Cuba. 
the Platt The constitutional convention has de- 
Amendment. cided to disapprove of it and will send 
a commission to Washington to secure 

ome modification of the terms prescribed in the amend- 
ent. At the session in which this action was taken one 


the leading members of the convention declared that 
iny of the delegates, though they would not now vote in 
vor of the amendment, would do so when every means 
get it changed had been exhausted. If the commission 
Washington failed, then would 
endment. A Cuban citizen writing from Matanzas to 

New York Sun declares that the opposition to the 
iendment is purely a matter of sentiment. “I am safe 
saying,” says this writer, “without reference to the 
rits of the Platt amendment, everybody here would have 
in accordance with his 


delegates accept the 


en disposed, if left free to act 
n conviction, to accept the provisions of the amend- 
ent, in order to give perfect proof of our gratitude to the 
ioble nation which helped us in our struggle for liberty ; 
t so far as I know, there is no one here who is volunta- 
ly willing to accept what appears to be an imposition by 
rce and is looked upon as a wound inflicted upon our 
sentiments, or as a menace to our rights as a free people.” 
is further declared that the Cuban people want peace 
ost of all things, and in no case will there be any violent 
position to the action of the United States. It 
sus that Cuban people are laboring under a misapprehen- 
mn in regard to the Platt amendment. 
a coercive measure, but to secure for Cuba the bless- 


is ob- 
It is not designed 


‘s of a sound and stable government at the earliest pos- 
le moment. If, as the writer quoted declares, the 
sans were ready of their own free will to do what this 
endment requires them to do, it is most unfortunate 
it no evidence of that intention appeared in the con- 
tution framed by the Havana convention. After giving 

due weight to sentimental considerations, it would 
em hardly wise or statesmanlike to defer action now ina 
tter of such immediate and practical concern to the wel- 
fare of Cuba. 


f 


£ 


THE belief current in some parts 


Attempted of Christendom that Buddhism is al- 
Revival of ready far advanced in a state of de- 
Buddhism. cadence is not borne out by the facts. 


According to the most reliable author- 
ity the followers of Buddha still number no less than 147,- 
000,000, and while Christian missionaries have undoubt- 
edly made many notable conversions among them, the 
number thus actually withdrawn from the more ancient 
faith has been so smallas to hardly affect the total. In 
Japan and other parts of the far East a concerted effort 
has been made during the past year to revive and 
strengthen Buddhism by adopting some of the methods of 
propagandism followed by the Christian sects. These in- 
clude the organization of Sunday-schools and Sunday 
lecture courses, the free distribution of religious tracts, 
and the sending out of a corps of missionary teachers and 
preachers. In Japan an enormous fund is being raised by 
a Buddhist temple to establish orphanages and other 
benevolent institutions after the manner of those con- 
ducted by the Christian churches. An organization known 
as the Eastern Asia Buddhist Association ‘has recently 
sent out a manifesto bewailing thc apathy of the professed 
adherents of the faith and calling for a renewal of activ- 
ity and proselyting work. The truth is that Buddhism, 
as a writer in the Nineteenth Century has recently shown, 
is specially adapted to the Eastern type of mind, and it 
will only be dislodged and supplanted by a purer faith after 
centuries of incessant and wisely directed effort. 


It is believed by many who are in 
a position to give intelligent judgment 
in the matter that Russia is on the 
eve of a greater and more serious do- 
mestic upheaval than the ccuntry has 
Witnessed in many years. While the revolutionary spirit 
which took the specific form of nihilism was practically 
suppressed some time ago, the sentiment in favor of larger 
freedom for the masses has been growing in Russia right 
along, in spite of all decrees and all retroactive measures 
on the part of the government. The general advance of 
enlightenment and democratic forms of government 
throughout the world is having its inevitable result in 
Russian thought and feeling. It is becoming more and 
more difficult to keep down the people, who demand the 
Same privileges and opportunities granted to their fellow- 
men in most other parts of the civilized world. ‘The spirit 
of progress is specially strong among the university stu- 
dents and the educated classes generally, who are ac- 
quainted with the conditions prevailing elsewhere. Un- 
fortunately for its own good, the dominant element in 
the Russian government appears to be inclined to fight 
against the rising tide rather than to save itself by mak- 
Ing reasonable concessions. Imprisonment, exile, and en- 
forced conscription are the penalties dealt out to all who 
dare to protest against the cruel and repressive policy 
adopted. It is apparent that two conflicting policies in 
dealing with the problem have been struggling for suprem- 
acy in the government. The sternest measures of repres- 
Sion. despite the Czar’s conciliatory desires, have finally 
been adopted, and the question is whether the movement 
'S so widespread that the terrible cruelties already re- 
ported will incite open revolt. In the latter case it is a 
question if the army can be relied upon, as the rank and 
file so strongly sympathize with the malcontents that there 


The 
Disturbances 
in Russia. 


have been already many protests against the employment 
The 
hitherto been able to rely absolutely 


of soldiers for police duty. Russian autocracy has 
upon the army to 
carry out any policy it might dictate, no matter what the 
Shonld that reliance fail to any 


Russia would be 


requirements might be. 
serious degree, the end of absolutism in 
at hand. 


GRATIFYING evidence of the strength 


Settling and permanency of the prosperous 
Up the conditions now prevailing throughout 
Northwest the country comes in the shape of 


reports from the Northwestern States, 
that 
Movements of 


showing a phenomenal movement of settlers into 
section from other parts of the country. 
this kind never except in 
opportunities are good and money is plentiful among the 
people. In the space of six weeks recently it is said that 


25,000 home-seekers passed through St. Paul on their way 


occur periods when business 


to points beyond. Washington has thus far enjoyed the 
greatest preference by the immigrants, a conservative esti- 
mate allowing that State eighty per cent. of the total 
movement. Next comes North Dakota, then Oregon and 
Idaho. These new settlers are not foreigners. They come 
from the Eastern, Middle, and Southern States. Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin are also getting their share of new 
settlers, but these come from the Old Country, largely, 
and have already increased the population of these two 
States by perhaps 10,000 Scandinavians. Last year it 
was thought that fully 25,000 people went into South 
Dakota, 10,000 into North Dakota, and 30,000 into north- 
ern Minnesota. All 
fertile land yet open to occupancy and capable of sustain- 


these States have vast stretches of 


ing millions of industrious, progressive, and energetic 
people. 


Ir is gratifying to learn that Gov- 
ernor Allen of Porto Rico will not re- 


Porto Rico 
and 


Governor Allen. “°: shapers , 
month for an indefinite period. 


sign,as it was his reported intention to 
but will return to the island this 
Gov- 
ernor Allen has given Porto Rico an excellent administra- 
tion and shown himself to be a thoroughly capable offi- 
cial. He has been there only a year, and has gained a 
knowledge of the island and an experience in dealing with 
its people which will be invaluable in the future. It 
would be a great mistake to replace him now with a new 
and untried man. In spite of sensational and alarmist 
reports, Porto Rico is, generally speaking, in a prosper- 
ous condition, and the people contented and happy. <A 
complete and radical change from the conditions brought 
about by centuries of Spanish domination cannot be ef- 
fected in a year and a day, but the change for the better, 
even in a brief time, under the stimulus and example af- 
forded by American rule has been marvelous, and a few 
more years under such officials as Governor Alten will see 
the island turned into one of the richest and happiest bits 
of land on the globe. 


UNDER normal conditions as to 


India climate and natural surroundings the 
Losing population of India would undoubt- 
Population edly increase with great rapidity. The 


natives of India are prolific and large 
families are the rule. The prevailing religion and the 
social customs of the country are favorable to progress in 
this direction. But famine and cholera in recent years 
have made fearful inroads in India and more than offset 
the natural increase of population. The latest census re- 
turns show this. In the central provinces alone there has 
been a decrease of over 1,000,000 since 1891, when an 
increase of 1,500,000 might have been expected. It is 
estimated that 5,000,000 persons have died in India since 
1896. from causes directly due to the famine. In western 
India things are even worse. The Udaipur State returns 
show a decrease of 840,000, or forty-five per cent. of the 
population; the State of Bhopéil shows a decrease of 
808,000, the District of Banda shows a decrease of 124,000, 
and so on. In Bombay City the population has dimin- 
ished by 50,000. 


WHEN the threatened war between 


The 


Russia and Japan actually breaks 
Sea-power out, as it is almost certain to do at 
of Japan an early date, there will be desperate 


fighting on the sea as well as on the 
land, for each of the Powers engaged will have a strong 
navy. equipped with all the latest and best means for rapid 
and effective service. Japan, in particular, has been mak- 
ing strenuous efforts in the past few years to put her navy 
on a footing equal to that of any other civilized Power. 
She realizes fully that her insular position, like that of 
England, demands that she shall place the emphasis in 
the war department upon the naval arm of the service. It 
is for this reason that Japan has been spending money 
without stint during the past few years to provide herself 
with the finest war-ships that modern naval science can 
devise. She can claim at this time the largest battle-ship 
afloat in the world, the Mikasa, launched from an English 
ship-yard last November. This vessel has an extreme 
length of four._hundred and thirty-two feet and a displace- 
ment of 15,150 tons. Japan’s total naval force to-day 
consists of seventy-fivé vessels: eight first-class and two 
second-class battle-ships, all afloat and equipped, and 
among the very finest in the world; twenty cruisers, ten 
coast-defense ships. and forty-five other vessels of the 
dispatch or torpedo class. Her three navy-yards, at Sas- 
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abo, Kure, and Yokosuka, are rich in modern resources, 
and even in the making of armor plates she will soon be 
independent. As for the men behind the guns, Japan will 
not be found lacking there either. The bravery, resource- 
fulness, and fighting ability of her seamen were amply 
demonstrated in the war with China ten years ago, and 
great improvements in this line, as in all others, have been 


made since that time. She now has a body of trained 
seamen numbering twenty thousand, with a great mer- 
chant marine to draw from. Russia with her vastly 


greater resources in men and means may be able to con- 
quer Japan eventually, but it can only be at a price in 


blood and treasure which will surely “ stagger humanity.” 


. 5 A NEW complexity has been added 

The Situation to the situation in China which may 
in seriously embarrass the further prog- 
China. ress of peace negotiations by the rep- 
Powers. <A 


midable rebellion has broken out under the leadership of 


resentatives of the for- 
General Tung-Fu-Siang, one of the officials implicated in 


the Boxer troubles whose head was demanded by the 


Powers as a condition of settlement. The Chinese govern- 
ment has expressed its willingness to punish General Tung, 
but has pleaded its inability to do so on account of the 
general’s great influence and popularity with the people. 
General Tung has been gathering troops about him at a 
distant point in the empire for months past, with the in- 
tention of resisting any effort to secure his person. He 
has now the standard of and 
attack the Emperor and the allied armies as well. 


threatens to 
The 
tedious and procrastinating policy of the foreign envoys 
at Peking has invited just such disturbances as this, and if 
a new era of terror and bloodshed now follows they will 
That the American 
representatives at Peking have been doing what they could 


raised revolt 


only have themselves to thank for it. 


to bring affairs to a speedy and peaceable conclusion has 
been evident all along. The position just assumed by our 
State Department on the question of indemnities is in line 
with the The total 
amount of the indemnities demanded is $500,000,000. 


Commissioner Rockhill has so reported to the State De- 


general policy we have pursued. 


partment, and Secretary Hay has instructed him to do all 
in his power to have this amount reduced. He is to insist 
that the total indemnity shall not exceed $200,000,000, 
and is to do what he can to keep it down to $100,000,000. 
Mr. Rockhill has also been informed that, if necessary to 
accomplish this, the United States will cut its own demand 
down from $25,000,000 to $5,000,000, provided the other 
Powers will make similar reductions. It 
China would 
hundred millions without taxing her people to a point that 
would result in unendurable suffering. America 
willing to be a party to unjust and merciless exaction, and 
the position taken by Secretary Hay will be cordially ap- 
proved by the American people. 


is not believed 


be able to raise the enormous sum of five 


is not 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


A MAN who sees ten years of prosperity ahead can arrange 
to pay for his insurance in ten annual payments, and, if he 
takes out an endowment policy, he is guaranteed at the end of 
the ten years the payment in cash of the full amount of the 
policy, with all its surplus ; or he can receive a paid-up policy 
of life insurance for a much larger amount than the original 
policy called for. If he be still prosperous he can put his pol- 
icy away as a safe asset and take out another one for ten or 
fifteen years. Thus, by successive steps, he can compel himself 
not only to save a little money each year, but also to provide 
for his family in case of misfortune. I need not add that 
this sort of insurance, in its safest form, is offered only 
by the strong, old-line companies, and their success dem- 
onstrates the popularity of the plan. 


“L.,’’ Columbus, O.: I am endeavoring to obtain the information 
you seek. Will give it to you later. 

‘“‘Inquirer,’’ Watervliet, N. Y.: The Mutual Life was established 
more than a half-century ago—seven years more. It has paid in all 
to rad gy y-holders during that period over half a billion dollars. 

‘“ H. B.,” Easthampton, Mass.: The policy offered you in the Equi- 
table will, in the end, I think, give you the most satisfactory result. 
We can only judge of the future by the past, and we know that this 
form of policy has been very satisfactory, and has always yielded 
good results. 

“C.,” Pittsburg, Penn.: I do not believe in the fraternal orders. 
The Knights of Honor reported to the insurance department of New 
York, at the close of 1899, a balance of net assets of $39,594, and 
total contingent mortuary liabilities of over $703,000. You can draw 
your own conclusions 

* B..”’ Watertown. N. Y.- Your statement of your case against the 
Home Life Insurance Company shows that you have paid a fair rate 
of premium. The terms of your policy are the terms of a contract 
and protect the company in the stand it has taken. I will give your 
detailed statement careful examination, and answer more ully 
later on. ° 

‘“‘Impatient,’’ Philadelphia : The suit you refer to I presume is 
that brought in the United States Circuit Court recently, on behalf 
of William Miller, for an injunction restraining the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life from putting a hen on allits policies, matured or unma- 
tured, issued prior to January Ist last. Miller holds that he has paid 
all his age assessments required by his original contract, and that 
last January the association undertook to transform itself from a 
mutual society into an old-line stock company, and required its old 
policy-holders to contribute in cash or liens on their policies for a 
new reserve fund. The officers of the association acknowledge that 
the original reserve fund was wiped out between 1889 and 1895, and 
that the new plan was intended to provide a new fund onan equita- 
ble basis. The case has not been concluded. 

“ Artist,’ Boston, Mass.: The results of tontine policies in the 
strong, old-line companies that have issued them so successfully 
have been fully as good as the agent reports. One of the latest 
made public by the New York Life is a policy issued April 13th, 
1881, to Henry A. Mathieu, of Philadelphia, known as a Twenty-year 
Tontine Dividend Period Policy. This was for $2,500. The annual 
premium of $51 having been paid for twenty years, the total pay- 
ments aggregated $1,020. Mr. Mathieu has Lcen notified that the 
policy may be continued for $2,500, and that he may withdraw a 
cash dividend of $584.98, or that this dividend may be converted 
into a permanent annual reduction in premiums of $35.98; or his 
policy may be discontinued on the payment to Mr. Mathieu by the 
company of $1,138.91 in cash. The company also offers him in 
lieu of this cash payment a non- rticipatins . paid-up insurance of 
$2,440, or an annuity or dividend in cash of $74.00, pavable each year 
as long as he survives. It will be seen by this example that Mr. Ma- 
thieu receives all the money that he put in with interest, and re- 
ceives this in addition to the insurance which was carried on his life 
for twenty years, to the amount of $2,500. 


She. Hanwcdl 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 





ASDA INSTT GING 


BOND OFFERINGS ; 


PAYING 3.75 TO 4.80¢. 


Baltimore & Ohio S. W. div. 334s, 

Fla., Cen. & Pen. Con, 5s, 

Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ist 3-4s, 

Gal., Har. & San Ant. Ist 5s, 

Iowa Cen. Ry. Co. Ist 5s, 

Long Island City & Flush. Ist 5s, 

Louis., New Albany & Chic. Ist 6s, 

Missouri Pacific Trust 5s, 

Minn. Gen’! Elec. Ist Con. 5s, 

Rio Grande West. Ist 4s, 

St. L., Iron Mt. & So. Refd. 4s. 
Complete Circular List on Application. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
27-29 Pine Street, 


65 State St., Albany, N.Y. New York. 
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THE 


Real Estate Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Southeast Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets 


Capital (full paid). . . $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits $700,000 


Allows Interest on Deposits subject to check. 
Rents Safe-Deposit Boxes in Burglar - Proof 
Vaults. 

Buys, sells, and leases Real Estate in Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity. Collects Rents and 
takes general charge and management of Prop- 
erty. 

Executes Trusts of every description under 
the appointment of Courts, Corporations, and 
Individuals. Acts as Registrar or Transfer 
Agent for Corporations, and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. 

FRANK K. HIPPLE, .’resident 
GEORGE PHILLER, Vice-President 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer 
ROBERT D. GHRISKEY, Cashier 
M. 8S. COLLINGWOOD, Asst. Treasurer 
ROLAND L. TAYLOR, Asst. Secretary 


HAT CAN BE 
we IDLE MONEY ? 
SMALL SUMS OF 4 


This Company has solved the problem 
in a very satisfactory manner for its 
depositors and stockholders, 














Company incorporated in 1893. 


$ 800,000.00 
1,450,000.00 


Capital paid in 
Assets now over. . 
Contingent fund and 


undivided profits . 150,000.00 


Subject to banking supervision. Deposi- 
tors are guaranteed 5 per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly, and deposits participate 
in all further earnings of the company when 


not withdrawn for a certain fixed period. 


Write for full and exact informa- 
tion concerning the Company's stabil- 
ity, reputation and record. 


Industrial Savings & Loan Co., 


Broadway, cor. 26th Street, 
NEW YORK. 














POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Washington, D. 
C., March 28th, 1901. —Sealed proposals will be received 
at this Department until Thursday, May 2d, 1901, at 
two o'clock Pp. M., for furnishing paper, books, sta- 
tionery, rubber goods, wrapping-paper, twine, scales, 
post-marking and rating stamps, rubber stamps, ink- 
ing pads, cancelling - ink, pecnieg - bones, printing 
facing slips, cutting blank facing slips, and card slide 
labels as they may be ordered from time to time dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1st, 1901, and end- 
ing June 30th, 1902, for the use of any branch of the 
departmental or postal service. Blanks for proposals, 
with specifications and full instructions, will be 
furvished on application to the Superintendent of the 
Division cf Post-office Supplies, Post-office Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. CH. EMORY SMITH, 
Postmaster-General. 





Persons having control of an aggregate capital of 
not less than $100,000 can find a profitable field for 
its investment in connection with the Bradford 
Lake, Colorado, Water Storage and Land 
Reclamation Enterprise. 

Full particulars on application. 
Address : Box 6, 
Walsenburg Huerfans Co., Colorado. 


FA. ROGERS & C0, tne 


38 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
Bank 


ers and Brokers, 


STOCKS, BONDS, COTTON, GRAIN. 


Investment Securities. 




















LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


HINTS 10 MONEY-MAKERS. 


THERE are always three stages in the bull 
movement, and the milestones which mark 
them may properly be inscribed : First, Spec- 
ulation ; second, Inflation ; and third, Con- 
sternation. We have passed the first two mile- 
stones, and are rapidly nearing the third. The 
recent sharp reaction in the market proves the 
truth of my assertion, made long ago, that 
prices can go down quite as rapidly as they 
have gone up. We have seen stocks rise from 
five to eight points in an hour, and this week 
we have seen them decline with equal facility. 
I need not make an argument to prove that 
this shows the presence of two parties in the 
market—one which is sustaining it at a high 
level, because it has unsold stocks and bonds 
still to load on the dear public ; and the other, 
venturesome speculators. behind whom stand a 
large number of long -headed, conservative, 
and experienced investors, who believe the 
market must experience a severe decline, and 
that money in the near future will be made on 
the short side. 

Western operators, who were the original 
plungers in this boom, have turned to the 
short side several times, to their serious loss 
and discomfiture. That a good many of them 
have sold out their large holdings is evidenced 
by the heavy shipments of money from New 
York to the West. That local_investors in 
New York have unloaded a large part of their 
holdings is also indicated by the enormous in- 
crease in the deposits of our banks, approx- 
imating the vast aggregate of nearly a billion 
dollars. The recent sudden but by no means 
unexpected disclosure that a,large number of 
banks were below the legal reserve, and that 
the excess over the required reserve of all the 
banks was less than $6,000,000, came like a 
shock to the thoughtless, but was neither un- 
expected nor unforeseen by those who have 
watched the clearings of the New York banks 
from week to week. There was more than a 
suggestion of possible trouble in the money 
market in the recent unannounced and unan- 


ticipated purchase by the Secretary of the - 


Treasury of $2,000,000 short-term bonds for 
the sinking fund, for it came almost on top of 
his announcement that such purchases were 
not being considered. Nobody doubts that the 
Treasury Department is anxious to maintain 
an easy money market, with its concomitant 
of prosperous conditions in business and finan- 
cial circles. Many a sagacious banker shook 
his head when it was disclosed that the aid of 
the Treasury Department had apparently been 
invoked. 

Two months ago one of the most astute, ex- 
perienced, and conservative bank presidents in 
New York said to me that, while the stock 
market seemed abnormally high, he saw noth- 
ing to indicate higher rates,for money; but 
he and others of equal station in the financial 
world are changing their minds, in view of the 
fact that the surplus bank reserve has reached 
the lowest figure it has touched in nearly five 
months. If this drain continues we may_ex- 
pect higher money, and this will put an imme- 
diate damper on the wild speculation in which 
the public has been so thoughtlessly indulging. 


“M. J. K.,”" Brooklyn: I do not advise its pur- 
chase. 

*R.,”’ Shiremantown, Penn.: I would retain the 
bond for the present. 

*B.,’’ Roxbury, Mass.: Neither of the companies 
commends itself to me for investment purposes. 

** J. G.,"” New York : Ask any broker for the-ex- 
planation, It will require more, space than I can 
give. 

“ F..” Philadelphia: As safe as any of the ad- 
visory fellows. I don't believe in this sort of busi- 
ness. It is never safe. 

“ Cincinnatus,” Cincinnati: Your question should 
be referred to a mercantile agency, as the stock is 
not dealt in on Wall Street. 

**B.,”’ St. Paul, Minn.: Have nothing to do with 
the oil company or anything else that is exploited 
by the ey you mention. 

‘K.,” Utica, N. Y.: The three stocks you mention 
rate about the same for speculative purposes. I am 
not advising pecepense at present prices. 

**C.,” Philadelphia: None of the cheap stocks 
you mention has intrinsic value. The Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul rights are ner subscription 
rights, belonging to stockholders. You inclosed no 
stamp. 

* A.B. C.,”’ Evansville, Ind.: As I said ina recent 
‘issue, the fact that the leading directors of National 
Salt are among the smallest holders of the stock 
makes me doubt the permanence of its success. No 
stamp inclosed. 

“R.,”’ Middletown, N. Y.: Your letter was mis- 
directed and delayed in transmission. (1) I would 
rather buy Anaconda Copper than Mexican Nation- 
al. (2) I would take a good profit in any stocks I 
held in such a market. 

**Kentish,”’ Nashville, Tenn.: Texas Pacific sold a 
year ago as low as 13%, and Mexican Central as low 
as 10144. Of the two, I would prefer the former. 
Most brokers‘prefer a twenty-point margin, but 
some will do business on a lower re. 

ae L owner Mass.: American Ice preferred 
and Amalgama pper offer ges opportunities 
for speculative investment. The latter has had a con- 
siderable advance, while the former is still booked 
for a ri n constantly-improving prospects. 

ed ys ——— Penn.: The concern is not rated 
very high. Iwou d prefer a stronger and older house. 

2) I would rather sell Atchison common short than 
issouri Pacific. Most of the Pacific common stocks 
look as if they were getting altogether too bigh. 

**M.,” San Francisco, Cal.: For every 100 shares of 
Federal Steel common the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration gave in exchange 10744 shares of its common 
stock and four shares of its preferred. Your fifty 
shares would be entitled to just half of this amount. 

** W.,”’ Dorchester, Mass.: Your letter was improp- 
erly addressed to ‘‘Spencer’’ instead of ‘* Jasper.’ 
(1) The bonds are not dear and ought to sell at a small 
premium. (2) I do not believe in the tunnel proposi- 
tion. (8) Conservative judgment always favors the 


> 


purchase of dividend - payers, whether industrials, 
railroads, or mines. 

“B.,” Albany, N. Y.: In view of the possibility, 
and many believe the probability of the retirement 
of Northern Pacific preferred, I doubt the ex- 
pediency of selling the common short, though North- 
ern Pacific will sell much lower before a year 
elapses. 

*B.,”’ Marblehead, Mass.: Chicle common reduced 
its last quarterly dividend from 2 to 1% per cent. be- 
cause it made a large payment on the purchase of, 
chicle’ lands in Mexico. Its earnings are heavier than 
ever. Keep your stock. (2) I would rather have 
American Ice common than Linseed preferred. 

“A. B. W.,” Cincinnati, O.: I am unable to give- 
you information about the local gas-light and rail 
way stocks. No information regarding them is to be 
had on Wall Street. (2) Considering its rise, I would 
prefer a lower-priced stock, like Kansas City South- 
ern, common or preferred. (3) Have nothing to do 
with the oil companies you mention, No stamp in- 
closed, 

**M.,’’ Lincoln, Neb.: In shorting C. B. and Q. you 
took some one else's advice. The stock is strongly 
held for investment, but during\a period of great 
depression, such as we are bound bo hove before the 
next Presidential election, it may, and no doubt 
will, recede to figures at which you can successfully 
cover. Meanwhile you may make yourself whole 
by getting into the market on the right side. 

**P.,”’ Upper Alton, Ill.: I doubt if you will get 
anything to speak of f1om the assets of the bankrupt 
Wall Street firm with which you dealt, in spite of the 
constant admonition that I gave against dealing with 
any gambling, advisory, alleged brokers. The only 
thing you can do is to put your matter in the hands 
of a lawyer, but that would probably cost you more 
than you could ever expect to get in return. 

* A. C.,”’ Chicago: The Chicago and Alton stocks 
were booked for an advance with the rest of the 
market, and if the bull movement continues, both 
will sell higher. I should exercise great care in 
making purchases at this time. (2) Atchison looks 
high enough. (3) American Tin Can is a new indus- 
trial, and the probabilities favor an advance in both 
the common and preferred, ii prosperous business 
conditions continue. 

*R.,”” Augusta, Ga.: I advised the purchase of 
Manhattan months ago, because of confidential in- 
formation regarding the consummation of plans that 
would materially increase its value. It would have 
been betterif you had gone long. It may not be too 
late to do this now. I still believe that ultimately 
the market will have a severe set-back. It is bound 
tocome if precedents count for anything, and they 
usually do in Wall Street. 

“F.,” Kansas City, Mo.- I would not intrust my 
funds to the discretion of any of the persons named. 
For a little while they may report a profit, but ulti 
mately you are liable to lose what you put up. No 
first-class broker will undertake to do this sort of 
advisory business. It would be much wiser if you 
would deal with a banker or broker in Kansas City 
whom you know and can trust, than to put your 
money in the hands of absolute strangers. 

* Sojourner,” New York: I think the Erie prior 
lien 4s are good to hold forthe present. (2) The 
Peoria and Eastern first general 4s at 97 are a de- 
sirable investment, and the same may be said of the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Ist and ref. 4s. These 
are not, strictly speaking, gilt-edged bonds, but they 
ought to be reasonably safe. (3) I would take Unit- 
ed States Leather preferred rather than the com- 
mon, thougk the latter is a favorite of stock gam- 
blers at long intervals. 

** Doubter,”? Des Moines, Ia.: Evidences multiply 
that the anti-trust spirit is ripening in various sec- 
tions. The American Sugar Company has abandoned 
its great sugar refineries in New Orleaus because of op- 
pressive taxes levied by the State of Louisiana. A mam- 
moth plate-glass factory is to be erected at Ottawa, 
Ill., in opposition to the trust. The Rubber trust is 
having a cut-throat fight, and drastic anti-trust legis- 
lation is being proposed by various State Legislatures 
and muy be expected at the next session of Congress 
This is a situation full of peril 

“E.:D. W.,” St. John, N. B.: The purchase of 
non - dividend - paying stocks, wholly representing 
water, having no intrinsic value aside from their 
voting power, is usually regarded as speculative 
gambling. Itis a far different thing from the pur 
chase of a dividend-payer like American Sugar, 
which brings an income to the purchaser and is 
likely to continue to do so, regardless of whether 
the stock advances or declines, It is difficult, per- 
haps, to point out the difference between gambling 
and investment in Wall Street, but my illustration 
may make the matter clearer. 

**S.,” St. Paul, Minn.: Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic common sold last year as low as4, and has 
since sold as highas 8. The preferred sold as lowas 
12. Except for purely speculative purposes and on 
one market, Ido not regard these stocks with 
favor, but if the bull movement continues no doubt 
they will both gene (2) A line addressed to 
the secretary of the various Boston copper com- 
panies will reach the management. Most of the 
stocks you mention have sold considerably higher. 
But for the declining demand for copper for export 
purposes, I would think better of all these stocks. 
Safer copper stocks for investment purposes are 
Anaconda and Amalgamated, in the judgment of 
those particularly familiar with this department of 
speculation and investment. (3) Ido not advise the 

urchase of the stock of the American Wireless 

elephone and Telegraph Company. 

‘** Banker,’' Kansas City: If you had purchased 
National City Bank stock, of New York, when I ad- 
vised it, though the price seemed high around $500 
ashare you would have had a profit of nearly $200 
ashar., as the stock has recently had a sharp ad- 
vanc . Many believe it will sell as high as Standard 
Oil, though it pays = 6 per cent. per annum at 
present. (2) Many stocks are selling at more than 
twice their price of a year ago. If ———s leads 
to a scare and selling begins, the rush to get out 
will precipitate something akin to a panic. (3) I 
cannot escape the conviction that Northern Pacific 
common is getting dangerously high, considering 
the fact that only four years ago it was in the 
hands of a receiver. All the combinations in the 
world cannot essentially change its couditicn and 
prospects, unless at the expense of the roads with 
which it combines, (4) Our exports in February 
show asharp decline. I think last year showed the 
high-water mark in our export trade for some years 
tocome. (5) Nothing in the business outlook seems 
to warrant the advance in Atchison common from 
about 28 a year ago to 64 at this writing. 

**S.,”” Hanover, N. H.: Theabsorption of Burling- 
ton and Quincy by the Northern Pacific would not 
eliminate the St. Paul as a competitive factor. Sup- 
pose the latter should extend its line to the Pacific 
Coast? (2) Among the cheaper and promising 
Vanderbilt stocks is Canada Southern. (3) The 
decided shrinkage in exports from New York, 
amounting during the past week to about $5,000,000 
as compared with the aggregate for the correspond- 
ing week of last year, fortifies my prediction that 
the balance of trade in our favor reached high- 
water mark last year. (4) The appointment of a 
receiver of the United Salt Co., of Cleveland, prob- 
ably indicates that the National Salt Co. will en- 
deavor to rid itself of the bad bargain it made, 
when it took in the former,some time ago. The 
National Salt will be better off if it can rid itself of 
its obligation to the Cleveland concern. (5) It has 
been publicly stated by an official of the Republic 
Iron and Steel, that that company was not seek- 
ing to consolidate with any other industrial cor- 
poreteam. A formidable combination of outside 
ronconcerns, in opposition to the United States 
Steel, has been threatened by Western interests, 
but circumstances very often alter cases. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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The Camp Bird 
Extension 
‘Mining Company, 


OWNER OF 28 CLAIMS 
IMMEDIATELY ADJOINING 


Tom Walsh’s Famous 
Camp Bird Mine. 


It is reported that he has refused offers | 
of from $7,000,000 to $15,000,000 cash for his | 
property. } 

This mine is producing to-day on an aver- | 
age of from $8,000 to $10,000 per day in gold, 
which output will be largely increased when 
the addition to the mill is completed. There 
can be no question that it is the richest mine | 
inthe world. Competent engineers have re 
ported that it iscapable of producing upward 
Of $3,000,000 per annum for many years to 
come. 

Our company, the Camp Bird Extension, 
will as soon asthe tunnel that they are driving 
is completed,cut the famous Camp Bird vein at 
a depth of 1,000 feet, and but a short distanc: 
from where Mr. Walsh is mining his richest 
ore. Assays from this point have shown va! 
ues of 56 ounces in gold, which isa value o 
$1,100 in gold per ton, the vein being seve: 
feet wide at this point. 

Mr. James H. Robin, of Denver and Silver 
ton, Colorado, who is also the President of 
the Silverton Bank, is President and Treas 
urer of thiscompany. He is also the larges 
individual stockholder in the Iowa mine, and 
has been a successful and conservative mine: 
in this section for the last 26 years. 

Mr. Charles F. Potter, of Denver, who is a 
Director and is attorney for the company, 
also associated with and attorney for the 
Vindicator, Golden Cycle, Santa Rita, Jerr 
Johnson and other successful mining com- 
panies. 

Reference as to the standing of the officers 
of the company may be made to the First 
National Bank of Denver and the Colorado 
National (Kountze Brothers) of Denver. 

The Camp Bird Extension Company, for 
the purpose of further development aud the 
building of a mill on the property, offer for 
subscription a limited amount of the treas- 
ury stock at 25 cents per share. No orders 
received for less than roo shares, 

For prospectus and other information apply 


to 
JOHN A. THOMPSON, 
MILLS BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY, 
Sole Agent for the Company. 











































OIL 0 SMELTER 


The Union Consolidated Oil Co. 


with over 17,000 acres of valuable proven oil lands, and 
@ monthly production of 3,400 barrels. 


EQUIVALENT TO OVER 2% MONTHLY 


on the entire amount invested in its stock ; the 


Standard Smelting & Refining Co. 


with its plant of 250 tons capacity now under active 
construction in Yavapai County, Ariz., to be comp/eted 
and in operation in August, promise larger divid: nds 
and immediate profits than any mining or industrial 
investment now before the public. We are Fiscal 
Agents for eight mining Companies, of which 


4 Are Paying Regular Monthly Dividends, 


The Union Consolidated Oil Company will begin 
dividends in May, and The Standard Smelting & Re- 


fining Company, as soon as its plant is in operation in 
August; the other two rapidly approaching a divi: end- 
ying basis. A limited amount of the stock of the 


r share and 


ormer Company is offered at 17 cents 
re, bot) full 


of the latter Company at 40 cents ‘per s 
paid and non-assessable ; or the two 


In Combination at 55 Cents Per Share, 


Prospectus of each Company, latest reports, sub- 
scription blanks and full particulars on applicxtion. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CC., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
66 Broadway and 17 New S8t., New York. 


BRANCHES: 
Cleveland, ‘ The Cuyahoga” Building. 
Boston, “ The International Trust Co.” Building. 
Philadelphia, ‘‘ The Betz” Building. 
Chicago, * The Fisher ” Building. 
St. Louis, “ The Security” Building. 
Kansas City, ** The Heist” Building. 
Hartford, Conn., ‘‘ Hill’s Block.” 
New Haven, Conn., “ First National Bank” Big. 
Cincinnati, “The Union Trust ™ Building. 
St. John, N. B., “ The McLaugnfin ” Buildings 
Montreal, Can., “ The Temple ” Building. 
London, Eng., “The Trafalgar” Buildings. 














The way to make the family secure is 
through life insurance. Not half so costly as 
you imagine. Get full information from the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE WORLD OF AMUSEMENT. 


No farce of the season has attracted larger audiences 
- caused greater merriment than the adaptation from the 
Wallack’s, entitled “Are You a Mason?” 
which Leo Dietrichstein impersonated a 


(jerman at 
The scene in 
oung woman and took the part of a dréssmaker was not 
together wholesome, but the roaring fun of the farce 
om beginning to end seemed to atone for the glaring 
ults of the play. The whole plot centred about the ab 


d positions in which two men found themselves who 


etended to be Freemasons, in order to please the whims 
their respective wives, and who, when brought together, 
ere embarrassed by the fear that the imposition would be 
scovered, each believing the other to be a genuine mem 
er of the order. It can readily be seen that a good deal of 

n could be created out of such conditions. 
Miss Charlotte Huntington was awarded the David Belasco 
dal for skill in technique, at the recent graduation exer- 
cises of the Empire 





Dramatic School pu- 
pils. The Empire Thea- 
tre was crowded with 
friends of the faculty, 
alumni, and pupils of 
the school. Richard 
Mansfield delivered the 
opening address; other 
speakers Miss 
Story, president of the 
Alumni; the Rev. W. 
E. Bently, and Mr. 
Sargent, who presented 
the diplomas and med- 
als. In wishing his pu 


were 





pils ‘‘godspeed” Mr. 
Sargent said no class 
had pulled 
with such unity as the 


together 











HARLOTTE HUNTINGTON, OF THE EM 
PIRE DRAMATIC SCHOOL, WINNER The 
OF THE BELASCO MEDAL. 


one now dissolving. 
one other medal, 
also presented by Mr. 
avid Belasco, was for dramatic power. It was awarded to 
leresa Toube, whose picture was recently given in this column. 
Miss Toube is from Memphis, Tenn.; Miss Huntington from 
Plattsburg, N. Y. 
inavoidably absent, the reason in both cases being the very 
excellent one, ‘‘rehearsing.”” This and the fact that Wallace 
Worsley, who played in ‘‘Mrs. Dane's Defense,” is also a 
graduate of the class, speak volumes. Mr. Mansfield’s ad- 
dress to the pupils contained much serious advice in a humor- 
ous wrapping: Cultivate the voice; avoid eccentricities; study 
incessantly; travel; keep some power in reserve; control the 
emotions; these were a few of his words of wisdom, and they 
were received with rounds of applause. 
The revival of 


Two of the pupils receiving diplomas were 


KXnicker- 
wocker, with Katie Seymour, a graceful English dancer of 


“The Casino Girl,” at the 


winsome presence, in a leading part, well supported by 
Ella Snyder, as the Casino Girl, two imposing ballets, and 
an array of the most handsomely gowned women to be 
seen on our stage, was a decided success, in spite of the 
fact that Broadway was supposed to have had a surfeit of 
this performance some time ago. The new production is 
considerably better than the old, and the music and dancing 
still constitute the most attractive features. Sam Collins, 
James KE. Sullivan, Charles Dox, and Albert Hart are the 
principal contributors to the fun-making. 

The success which attended the revival of ‘* Brother 
Officers’ at the Empire bids fair to be duplicated with 
the presentation of “ Diplomacy,” one of the best of Sar- 
dou’s dramas. The revival will give special opportunities 
for a fine cast to do justice to an excellent play. The prin- 
cipal characters are intrusted to Miss Millward, Miss 
Anglin, William Faversham, Charles Richman, and Mrs. 
Whiffen. 

It looks as if several of the bright young stars on the 
New York stage will continue to scintillate until the sunny 
lays of June. Those who are booked for long engagements 
aire Julia Marlowe, at the Criterion; Ethel Barrymore, 
» has certainly made a distinct success in “ Captain 
Jinks of the Horse Marines,” at the Garrick; Amelia 
Bingham, whose hit in “ The Climbers,” at the Bijou, was 
not generally anticipated; Blanche Bates, the Pacific 
phenomenon, whose star is still in the ascendant, at the 
Garden; and Miss Viola Allen, the hard-working and still 
“In the Palace of the King,” at the 


Wit 


Prosperous heroine in 
Republie. 

l‘un-lovers find no end of enjoyment at the Madison 
Square, where “ On the Quiet ” is still presented by Will- 


lam Collier and his well-selected company. This is one of 


the plays of the season which has not sacrificed quality to 
coarseness. Its humor is sharp at times to pungency, but 
Is hevertheless deliciously entertaining. Augustus Thomas 


las never met the public taste more acceptably than with 
the little farce produced with such success at the Madison 
Square, 

Ihe Children’s Theatre has 
throughout its first season. 


been very successful 
Mr. Sargent is so much en- 
couraged by the general interest shown in the plan of 
theatrical entertainment for children that he is completing 
plans for next year which include a new fairy-play by the 
iuthors of “Forest Ring”—William C. de Mille and Charles 
Barnard—and a new children’s drama by Frank C. Drake, 
the author of “The Clown and the Locket,” the latter to 
be the dramatization of a very successful and well-known 
children's story. The scenario of a Christmas pantomime 
of very unique character, by Oliver Herford, has been ac- 
cepted for production during the Christmas holidays. A 
children’s opera has algo been composed, which will be 


given during the coming season. Mr. Sargent is not re- 
sponsible for the representation of “ The Brownies” at 
the Carnegie Lyceum. These performances are given by 
management, which leased the Carnegie 


Next year the Children’s 


an independent 
Lyceum several months ago. 
Theatre will have an established professional company, the 
feature of the children’s orchestra being preserved. 

One would hardly believe that a play beginning with 
a funeral and ending with a suicide could be cheerful or 
entertaining, but the success of “ The Climbers” at the 
Theatre to the Miss Amelia 
Bingham’s company, in Clyde Fitch's new play, which is, 
after all, 


Bijou proves contrary. 


nothing but a light comedy, has had a remark 


ably successful run under the business management o 
Ilenry B The oddity of 
with the performers robed in deepest mourning, and the 


Harris. the funereal opening, 
revelations in the first act of a side of aristocratic life 
in our great cities which is more humorous than com 
mendable, at once rivet the attention of the audience. It 
cannot be said that the cast is made up of great actors. 
Miss Bingham, in the lead, does admirably, and if sue 
cess is an evidence of superiority, she may be numbered 
with the great. Ferdinand Gottschalk, always clever in 
whatever he does, makes a good deal of a small part, and 
Robert Edeson meets the full measurement of his char 
Frank Worthing does not do as 
well. lis unfortunate habit of mouthing his words, so 


acter’s requirements. 


that they are almost unintelligible in the back part of the 
house, is a fault for which there is no extenuation, and 
the more quickly he overcomes it the greater will be his 
success. I say this without unkindness, for he has many 
commendable qualities. Miss Clara Bloodgood, Miss Has 
kins, Mrs. Madge Carr Cook, all do well. The first two 
acts of the play are excellent, but the closing act is 
tedious to the point of impatience. It would seem as if 
Mr. Fitch could 


method to get rid of a worthless spendthrift in the play 


have devised some easier and quicker 
the lying, thieving husband, who is an incubus on his fam 
ily and a nuisance generally. 

The return of Miss Crosman to New York, at Wal 
lack’s, at the close of April, as Mistress Nel!, will enable 
those who missed seeing this sterling actress in one of the 





HENRIETTA CROSMAN, 


best performances in the early part of the New York sea- 
son to enjoy another opportunity. It may be predicted 
that her merry play will run to the end of the season, 
absolutely on its merits. JASON. 


Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from preceding page.) 


‘““W.S.8S.,’" New York: No. 

‘*Moorehead,”” New York; Any mercantile agency or any banker 
or business friend, who deals with such an agency can answer your 
first four inquiries. ‘The others have no relation to Wall Street trans- 
actions. 

“R.C RR... New York: The security is not dealt in on Wall 
Street, and lam unable therefore to advise you. Asarule, I prefer 
iavestments that are sold on the Street, so that a man can get his 
money at any time when he chooses to do so. 

** St. Augustine,” Fla.: Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway. (2) From 
10 to 20 per cent. (3) No; though prices are too high. (4) If the 
manipulators for a rise are able to maintain their position, Erie com- 
mon and United States Steel have possibilities. 

‘“*M.,”* Minneapolis, Miun.: Except for a speculative. gamble, I 
would not advise the purchase of Standard Rope and Twine. The only 
thing that commends it is the fact that it sells at almost next to noth- 
ing, but to an investor this is no recommendation. 

‘**M. G.,”’ Providence: Neither party is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Only members are allowed to deal on the floor. (2) 
A bucket-shop as ordinarily regarded is one in which bets are made on 
the prices of stocks without the pnrchase or transfer of securities. 

““N. A. M.,” Albany, N. Y.: The recent reports of National Lead, 
as far as they have been made public, indicate decreased earnings. I 
do not believe the story about its absorption by the Standard Oil. (2) 
Rather than lose so much, why not venture a little more, as you sug- 
gest ? ’ 

‘*H .” Baltimore, Md.: The Mexican Central second income bonds, 
I understand, are redeemable in silver at 50. As a Mexican silver 
dollar is worth only fifty cents of United States money, this means 
that a thousand-dollar hond could be redeemed at $250. This ac- 
counts for the bonds selling lower than the stock. (2) I would always 


sell at a good profit, though Wheeling and Lake Erie is being held by 
strong parties, 

**Cleon,’’ Massachusetts : The firm has not the best rating nor the 
highest standing. No broker of established reputation will take your 
money to speculate with it for you, except by your direction. I would 
not trust a broker who would take money in an advisory capacity 
Don't be so anxious to make a little money as to risk it all. (2) I 
would not buy the steel stocks or any other stocks on a five-per-cent. 
margin, now or at any other time. 

**K.,”’ Portland, Ore.: I do not regard the Southern Pacific 4s, 
selling around 90, by any means asa gilt-edged investment. There 
are prior liens, but there is scarcely a probability that interest will 
not be earned on the four-per-cents. as well as on the prior bonds. 
With the rapid growth of business on the line, these bonds should ap 
preciate in value. Many think that the San Antonio and Aransas 
Pass first 4s, which are guaranteed, interest and principal, by the 
Southern Pacific, are astill better security 

*“M. C. D.,”* Bay City, Mich.: Read comments on United States 
Steel elsewhere inthis column. Its friends insist that the common 
will earn and pay a dividend within three months. (2) The settle- 
ment of the rubber war would no doubt advance the price of the 
common to the point at which you bought it. If it has a much greater 
decline, *‘even up” by additional purehases. (3) On reactions, Erie 
and Reading common are fair speculative purchases, but they have 
had a large advance. Last year Erie sold as low as 1014, and Reading 
as low as 15, 

, H.,"° New York: Having held the stock so long, it might 
be well to await the outcome of the bull movement If the market 
experiences asevere slump, “‘evenup’’ by buying additional shares 
at the lower price, and then unload at the first favorable opportu- 
nity. (2) [donot advise purchases with the market on such a bigh 
plane, but among the low-priced stocks that ought ultimately to ad- 
vance if prosperous conditions continue, I still believe in Kansas 
City Southern, common and preferred, American Ice common, and 
Texas Pacific. 

‘*A.,”’ Eureka, Cal.: The annual reports of the companies you 
mention, like those of most of the industriais, are only sent to stock- 
holders. I think if you would write to the secretary of the respective 
companies, simply addressing him at New York, that he would be glad 
to imparttheinformation. Ihaveexplained inthis department several 
times why the industrials sell so much lower than the railroad shares 
Note explanation elsewhere. (2) I have observed several times that 


‘Atchison common was selling for about all it was worth, but I do not 


advise short sales on such a market. 

**Steel,”’ New York : The future of Tennessee Coal and Iron will 
depend upon the best bid for the property. Great secrecy has been 
maintained regarding the disposition of its control. (2) I would take 
the preferred rather than the common of United States Steel, whether 
for a short or a long pull. (3) Toledo, St. Louis, and Western pre- 
ferred is one of the cheap speculative railroad securities which many 
believe to be booked for arise. The declaration of a dividend would 
be helpful. (4) Wait fora reaction. (5) Amalgamated Copper event- 
ually should sell much higher, if the plans of its promoters can be 
varried out, and they are usually successful in accomplishing their 
purposes, 

**D.,”’ Wheeling, W. Va.: There is no doubt that the promoters of 
United States Steel have determined to materially advance the prices 
of both stocks, and have sustained the market in various directions 
in order to accomplish that purpose. One of the chief promoters 
has been advising his friends to hold on to the stock for a rise, even 
if it required several months to accomplish it, but the fear of tight 
money or of some unexpected drawback to prosperous conditions is 
leading many conservative operators to keep out of the market at 
present. I would wait until the stock has a reaction, though there 
are indications that the pool is determined to sustain Steel around 
the price at which it was sold when listed. 

** Pessimist,’’ St. Louis, Mo.: I hesitate to advise the purchase of 
United States Steel, though every one believes it is to be rapidly ad- 
vanced if money and manipulation can doit. It is expected that Mr, 
Morgan will list the stocks in London, and all his influence, combined 
with that of the Standard Oil magnates, backed by the manipulation 
of Mr. Keene, has been utilized to give the stock an upward movement. 
In one day 420,000 shares of United States Steel were bought and sold, 
constituting a fifth of the entire transactions of one of the heaviest 
days on the stock exchange. It seemed easy enough to put the stock 
up. Perhaps it will come down with equal facility. Al! sorts of ru- 
mors are heard about the possibilities of the new corporation, one going 
80 far as tointimate that under its charter it could absorb the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, Cramps’ ship-yards, and various steamship and rail- 
road lines. This is the day of the rumor monger and the sensationalist. 

“B.,”” Louisville, Ky.: You have a good profit in your Union 
Pacific, all things considered Conservative operators have been 
taking their profits of late and standing ready to buy in again at 
sharp reactions. Thisis wiser than to wait to catch the top of the 
market. (2) The acquisition of Southern Pacific was essential to 
Union Pacific, because it involved the control of the Central 
Pacific, which gives the Union Pacific its outlet from Ogden 
to San Francisco. Long-headed financiers are inclined to believe 
that, having accomplished its object in thus securing a through 
transcontinental line, the Union Pacific will not be averse to turn- 
ing the remainder of the Southefn Pacific system over to some 
other corporation with whom it might maintain friendly relations. 
The possibility of such an outcome has operated to prevent sucha 
rise in Southern Pacific as the other transcontinental lines have 
been enjoying. 

* Banker,”’ Omaha, Neb.: I would subscribe for the St. Paul 
rights to which you are entitled. It is true that St. Paul is now sell- 
ing at almost three times its price of six yearsago. It has not treb- 
led in value in six years, that is certain. The price was abnormally 
low at that time. Nodoubt in the next period of depression it will 
experience, in common with all other securities, a severe decline. 
(2) The extraordinary inflation of bank loans in New York to overa 
billion of dollars, and the gradual reduction of the bank reserve, al- 
most to the point of its extinction, afford good reason for apprehen- 
sion. The great money- lending institutions happen to be on the 
bull side of the market. It isin their power to make or break prices. 
Their interest now is to make them. When they have closed their 
deals and sold out theirstocks their interest will lie on the other 
side. Then loans will be called in, money will be higher, and a sharp 
reaction will follow. 

“Pp.” Washington: The advance in Seaboard Air Line is due in 
part to manipulation, and also in part to the largely increased earn 
ings it has shown. Its friends insi-t that it will,earn/4 per cent. 
upon the preferred and 2 per cent. on the common this year, though 
I doubt if this will be accomplished. The market has had such a 
rise that I hesitate tu predict an advance until we have hada 
more general reaction. (2) The friends of Texas Pacific, Kansas 
City Southern preferred, and the Wabash debenture B's believe 
they all have merit, on the probabilities of becoming dividend-payers. 
(3) The outlook for cotton indicates an enormous new crop, which, 
with the continuance of the depression in the cotton trade, must 
be sold at ruinously low prices. This should be thought of by those 
who are still talking of fancy prices for all the Southern railway 
stocks. Southern Railway preferred, in my judgment, is one of the 
best of the cheaper Southern securities. (4) Kansas City Southern 
common is cheap, if one cares to hold it foralong pull. (5) Yes, I 
think the entire market is bound to have a severe set-back before it 
advances very much farther. 

“L.,” Hartford, Conn.: Bonds that can be fairly recommended are 
the Consolidated four-per-cent. gold bonds of the Mexican Central, 
offered at about 8414 and paying about 53 per cent., and the Unified 
Refunding Fours of the St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern Rail- 
way, selling at 96 and interest, and realizing about 414 percent. These 
bonds are offered by Spencer Trask & Co., of 27 Pine Street, New 
York, a firm of the highest standing. (2) I do not recommend the 
plan of L. L. Jackson. (3) If Standard Oil were capitalized at its 
market price it would almost be a billion-dollar corporation, for its 
$100,000,000 of capital stock would be swelled to over $800,000,000. (4) 
Standard Oil interests are very potential in the copper market, but 
thus far no announcement of a comprehensive copper combine by 
this company has been promulgated even semi-officially. (5) The 
harmonizing of the warring interests in American Smelters, which 
was foreseen by many traders, resulted in a sharp advance in the 
stock. It is not safe to sell stock on newspaper reports. (6) Wiscon- 
sin Central preferred is not unlikely to advance if prosperous con- 
ditions continue. It is among the cheaper railroad stocks. Others in 
this list include St. Louis Southwestern, Reading, and Denver and 
Southwestern, but I would buy only on reactions. (7) I think well cf 
Monon. JASPER. 

April 11th, 1901. 





She Had Misgivings. 


“You don’t seem to take what I say seriously,’ 
plained young Mr. Spatts to Miss Kittish. 

“I don’t,” replied the maiden, candidly. “I have my 
misgivings about a young man so addicted to the free 
and unlimited coinage of compliments.” 


com- 





“Mamma, do you know what the largest species of 
ants are? You shake your head. Well, I'll tell you. 
They are elephants.” 
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When Flora Drives. 


WHEN Flora drives I just sit back and smile, 
Enjoying her discomfiture a while 

Before I act the part assigned to me. 

She takes the ribbons almost savagely 
Soon as we lose the haunts of trade and guile. 


The cue is taken soon. 
Old Dobbin ambles up the woodland aisle 
It’s just as well, perhaps, he cannot see 
When Flora drives. 


In sleepy style 


She says I take advantage—would revile 
My thieving ways. 
She makes me thief with opportunity. 
I tell her so. And she relents? Not she! 
But that’s the shortest, most delightful mile 
When Flora drives. 
IEpwarp W. BARNARD. 


Hler tears are crocodile! 


Shy-lock Homes, Burglar. 


Shy-lock Homes drew a long breath. 

“ Watkins,” he sdid, presently, “1 have just drawn a 
long breath. You probably didn’t notice it.” 

“Ah, but I did!” I cried, with pride at being right 
there with the “ only one.” “ What do you deduce?” 

“Hark!” he replied, mysteriously, jumping up and 
crawling to the door on his hands and face like a hound 
vn the scent. * Hark!” 

“You are expecting some one?” I yentured. 
tion is so easy when you once learn the trick.) 

He took out a tape measure and measured the bric-a- 
brace. Then lit his pipe, injected: seven grains of cocaine, 
and sat down. There was a strange glint in his eye. 

* Oh, no,” he said, finally ; * no one.” 

Then he muttered to himself. 

“I was right,” he muttered. “ Right; but I will draw 
another, to make sure.” 

Shy-lock Homes drew another breath, somewhat lonzer 
than the first. 

I was getting harrowed up very fast now, an: expected 
new and startling developments any minute. I knew the 
man I was with. 

“Have you got your watch on?” he asked, suddenly. 

He was so quick at such things that he had to ask it 
suddenly or keep quiet. 

“ Yes,” I replied, taking it from my pocket. 

“* Hand it here.” 

I gave it to him all a-tremble. 
wind. 

He glanced at it rapidly. 

“ Your brother had heart disease,”’ he said. 

I never knew I had a brother, but it didn't surprise me. 

“ How did you know?” I asked. 

“This watch is dented on the inside.” 

This explained everything. He put it in his pocket. 

“Ts there anything else of value here?” 

I showed him a ring and a diamond pin I had brought 
with me from Afghanistan. He gazed at them intently 
through his concave lens. Then he put them in his pocket 
with the watch. 

“Ts this all you own of value?” 

* Tea.” 

“TIT don't believe you. Fire! Fire!” 

Immediately I remembered what he had often told me 
about the instinct of saving what was most valuable in 
case of fire. I made a dash for my bric-A-brac. _He took 
it out of my hands. 

“ Aha, I thought so. I was right, after all. Save your- 
self! Save yourself!” 

I ran out into the street. Presently, not observing any 
flames, I went back again. 

One of the back windows was open. 

Shy-lock Homes was gone. S..N. S. 


Not Entirely Misapplied. 


“TI wisn,” said the young man who is musically am- 
bitious, “ that there were some reliable recipe for making 
a pianist.” 

“ Oh, there is,’”’ replied his friend, who never learned 
but one joke. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Why, first catch your hair.” 


(Deduc- 


Something was in the 


One He Brought In. 


“I’ve got a good one for you,” said he as he came in 
and sat on the edge of the editor’s desk and knocked a pile 
of exchanges and ideas for a dozen jokes into the waste- 
basket. 

“What is it?” asked the scribe with well-simulated 
interest. 

“It turns on the word ‘ retort,’ you know. The joke 
isn’t exactly clear in my mind. It needs thinking out, you 
know, but the germ is there and you can dig it out for 
vourself. You understand those things better than I do. 
You can easily whip it into shape.” 

The editor hastened to disavow superior ability in this 
line, but the visitor went on: 

“The joke goes something like this: ‘ Why can no one 
ever master chemistry?’ And the answer is that it re- 
quires a ‘ retort,’ or something to that effect.” 

“1 don’t exactly see the point.” 

“Don’t you? Well, you see the science of chemistry 
may be learned, of course, but then the retort is indis- 
pensable,.so that after chemistry is learned retaught— 
spell it ‘ r-e-t-a-u-g-h-t,’ you know—comes in. I told you 
the thing wasn’t thought out quite straight, but you see 
the idea. Sorry I can’t stay now to work it out for you, 
for I'm in something of a hurry, but you can easily do it 
yourself when you apply your mind to it. Good-morning.” 

Ile was gone and the editor sighed. 


Around the Grocery Stove. 


It was at the corner grocery. The man on the cracker 
barrel had told the story of how old Grandfather J. J. 
Astor had laid the foundations of the present generous 
fortune of the Astor family by trading for furs with the 
Indians, in all of which dealings the shrewd old trader 
used his foot as his standard pound weight. 

* And when. he wanted to get a good pound,” the story- 
teller finished, “ he’d press down on the foot.” 

There was a long, expressive silence. It was only 
broken finally by the practical groceryman. H 

“And I suppose,” said he, thoughtfully, “ when he 
wanted to weigh two pounds he put both feet in the scales 
and stood up in them.” 


The Precise Reason. 


AN Edinburgh lawyer was given to swearing. One 
night his small boy was sitting by him, studying arith- 
metic. The father broke out, * What on earth ails you? 
Why can’t you sit still—wriggling and writhing every 
minute?” 

“Tt's all your fault,” blubbered the boy. 

“Why is it?” 

“"*Cos I asked you last night how much a billion was 
and you said it was ‘a d—— lot.’ The teacher asked me 
the same question to-day and I said the same thing. And 
that’s why I can’t keep still.” 


Resigned to Her Fate. 


Ethel (in perplexity)—‘* Mamma, when _ gentlemen 
want to marry ladies, do they come and ask their mammas’ 
permission ? ” 

Mamma—* Yes, Ethel; I think they generally do.” 

Ethel—* Well, mamma, if I should get married it would 
have to be to a prince with a long feather in his cap, of 
course, and they don’t live in America; so you see I can't 
get married at all. And if any one should come to you 
and ask for me, won't you please just give them my re- 


grets?” 
After a Struggle. 


* GEORGIE,” said a fond mother to a little four-year-old, 
“you must take the umbrella to school with you, or you 
will get wet—it rains hard.” 

“T want the little one,” he said, meaning the parasol. 

“No, my dear; that is for dry weather. You must take 
this, and go like a good boy.” 

Georgie did as he was bid, and got to school comfortably. 

After school hours it had stopped raining, and Georgie 
trudged home with the remnants of the umbrella under 
his arm. 

“Oh, Georgie! what have you been doing with my um- 
brella? ’ said his mother, when she saw the state it was in. 

“You should have let me had the little one,” said he; 


“this was such a great cne it took four of us to pull it 
through the door!” 








—e 
A STROKE 


SHIPWRECKED SaILon—‘“‘ Ah, here comes some sort of a sign 
floating this way. I'll secureit ; it may be something to aid-—— 


Noticed Some Changes. 


Tue old gentleman had returned to the home of his boy- 
hood for the first time in ten years or more and, as on the 
last occasion, he had written “ and wife” after his name 
on the hotel register. Of course the keeper of the little 
tavern was glad to see him and grasped him warmly by the 
hand. 

* Ain’t grown a day older than when you was here 
last,” he said. 

“No?” said the old gentleman, half inquiringly. 

“ Not a day,” returned the tavern-keeper, emphatically. 
“ Your wife seems to have changed more’n you.” 

“Vent” 

“Oh, yes: leastways she does to me. Looks thinner 
than when you was here last.” 

* Indeed?” 

“Yes. She ain’t near so fleshy as she was, accordin’ to 
my recollection. Seems like she’s taller too, an’ her hair 
don’t look just the same to me, an’—an’ ’’——— 

* And,” put in the old gentleman, softly, “ she’s not the 
same wife, you know.” 
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DIDN’T LIKE THE PROSPECT. 


*Manpy—‘ Thet sign may be all right, but I would hate to 
wash the feller’s stockin’s thet wears them boots.” 


Did as He Was Told. 


Timotny McSuAneE had been arrested on the charge 
of stealing a costly gilt chair from the residence of Mi 
Hightone. 

On being arraigned before the judge, his Honor aske«! 
Tim what he had to say for himself, to which Tim replied : 

“ Shure, yer Honor, Oi will ixplain the hull t’ing to yez. 
I wint to say Mrs. Hightone on bizness fer me boss. (i 
rung th’ bell an’ a sarvint kim to th’ dure, an’ whin Oi 
axed to say Mrs. Hoightone, the sarvint towld me to go 
into the parlor an’ take a chair.” 

“Well?” said the jude. 

* Wull, Oi tuk this wan.” 


Her Best Want. 


A WEALTHY unmarried lady concluded to go to Cali- 
fornia, and to visit her relatives along the route in thie 
different States. She had many peculiarities, and tlie 
relatives all wished to please her. One of them wrote t» 
a relative she had just visited and asked, “ What can I do 
for her? What does she eat? What does she like?” hic 
response came, “ I hear you have a bright, attractive, good- 
looking clergyman. Perhaps she’d like him.” 


He Meant It. 


Fred—‘ Heavens, man! Why on carth did you say 
that Miss Jones’s voice should be cultivated abroad? She 
positively has no voice; and you ought to know it, living 
in the same flats with her.” 

Bert—* That’s why I advised that her voice be culti- 
vated abroad.” 

A New View. 

Gertic—* Do you believe in long engagements? ” 

Maud—* No: because it doesn’t enable one to crowd 
inany of them into a season.” 
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OF LUCK, 
——Hooray !” 
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Sugar Waters. 









Choicest 
delicacies 

for well ap- 
pointed tables 


charm of 
novelty to the 
plainest meal 

















Paris» 1900. 


§ F unita tng 
“P#runswick ,*-.".<t 


(BONITO SIZE) 


Possy 2s * 


(BARATO SIZE) 


Guaranteed to give the consumer the most 
value for his money obtainable in Cigars. 














To Clerks, Salesmen 
and Others 


on a moderate salary, a vital question is: 















invested to 
bring the greatest returns at middle or 
old age o” 


“How can my savings be 










3 Conditions Essential 


1. The possibility of investing 
small amounts. 





2. Absolute security. 
3. A prospect of a fair profit. 


The 








prunita Hrunswick Possy 


(Bueno size) (sonito size) (sarato size) 
Sumatra and Havana. 





Spanish Hand Made. Finks gad NICKEL CIGAR. 
$10.00 for 100 $7.50 for 100 $4.50 for 100 
Box of 12 for $1.50 12 for $1.00 25 for $1.25 








Send Your Money by Registered Mail. 


We will not tire you with the usual Parrot chatter that goes with most other 
brands cf Cigars regarding their worth; our goods are on sale at all the leading 
‘ands, hotels and clubs in the United States. TEST THEM! 
We are responsible for thcir quality and we must bear the severest criticism of 
the Great American Consumer; on his judgment rests the future of our brands. 


a, ° High Grade «Vuelta’’ All Havana. Strictly Spanish Hand Made. 

Hrunita Long practice and constant observation have enabled us to 

place this brand before the public a perfect product. High 

(BUENO Size) grade Vuelta Havana, grown on the most favored tracts of the 

renowned VUELTA AB: AJO DISTRICT, is used, thus imparting 
that cxquisite flavor peculiar to this tobacco. 


aw, . The ‘‘BRUNSWICK BRAND” of Cigars is the most 
AHFunswick 


extensively used and widely known Brand of Cigars in the 

world. Wherever tested it has been pronounced the su- 
(BONITO SIZE) perior in make and quality of tobacco. Two International 
Exhibitions have awarded it Diplomas and Medals for being 
first in Purity, Flavor and Perfection of Manufacture. It is sold in the 
leading Cities of the U. S. and largely exported to Foreign Countries. 
Could we offer you greater testimonials to express its worth?— TEST IT! 


The BOSSY CIGAR is first among the 
Rossy 


five-cent Cigars on the American market. 
\BARATO SIZE) 





It is manufactured with the care of a high 
grade cigar and has the easy, even-burning 
quality so rarely found in a five-cent cigar. 


Smokers take to the Bossy and refuse to change. yy 


Dealers who want to meet the expectations of their Seen 
customers should sell the Bossy. Look for the star on every cigar. 
Each is made in a separate factory, thus avoiding any 
possible in putting together the various tobaccos. 
CONSUMERS, if you ate not within immediate reach of our Cigars, we will 
forward you goods te a any part 6fthe world. We will endeavor to supply your regular 
dealer if” you will kir tly send us his name and address. 
Our Cigars are on sale in the principal cities of the U.S. and foreign countries. 


Weare seeking lesale ters in districts which are not reached by our 
representatives and invite, 


Special Te 
A. Montanez Cer 
All Havana Cigars EVD 9g): 


BRUNITA FACTORY, 
149 Duane St., Cor. W. Broadway, 


BRAND 


on Saasieove Furnished on Application. 


“acob Stahl, Jr., & Co. 


Bk *ewK FACTORY: N. Y. City. 
a8ey FACTORY: Stahl City, N. Y. 


Address all Correspondence to 
N. Y. City. 168th St. and Third Ave, N. Y. City. 
TELEPHONE: 87 Melrose. 
CABLE ADDRESS : 


“Success” Western Union Code. 


































rudential 


meets all these requirements in 
its profit-sharing 


Endowment Policy 


which also protects the family of 
the insured during the investment 
period, and returns a cash sum 
much in excess of the total pre- 
miums paid. Write for particulars. 


Address 
Dept. S. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 





PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
.- STRENGTH OF | 
, SIBRALTAR 
















JOHN F. DRYDEN 


President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 
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861 Broadway, 











PIERCB VAPOR LAUNCHES. 











Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. No 

fire. No Government Inspection. 

ABIN LAUNCHES and ROW 

OATS. Send for catalogue. 
PIERCE ENCINE CO., 

Box 19, Racine Junction, Wisconsin 





THE GO-LIGHTLY KIND 


which wheel. 





are about it. 
Then call 


ated. 


wheels. 


be satisfied. 


sales grow. 











SPECIAL OFFER. 


Intelligent people read LESLIE’s WREKLY both for in- 
—_— and amusement, Such will surely appreciate 
the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


which is a high-class weekly periodical that has made 

many great men‘ our of our intelligent youth, It is the 

great popular educator on such subjects as: 
Mechanics, Engineering, Physics, 
Magic Arts, Electricity, The Navy, 
Astronomy, Natural History and 
Miscellaneous Scientific Subjects. 

The publishers of the Scientific American, in order to 
introduce the publication to the regular readers of 
this paper, ave deciued to offer a trial subscription 
of 3 months (13 issues) for the sniall sum of 50 cents 
(stamps or currency). A much better way, however, is 
to send us $3 and receive the paper for one year, Sam- 
ple copy free. Meution this paper. 

MUNN & COMPANYS, Publishers, 
New York City. 





THE HOMESTEAD. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS. 
Peerless Spring Resort on 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


HOTEL OF THE HICHEST CLASS. 
Finest bathing establishment in America. 
Golf Course adjoins the hotel. 
Compartment Car from New York without change. 
Ticket Office: 362 Broapway and offices Penn. R. R. 








Frep Sterry, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 








F course you are going to 
ride a wheel this year. 
Then it’s just a question of 


There’s a chance here for a 
grand mistake. 
Better ask the opinion of 
IMPERIAL riders while you 


on 


your vicinity, and let him show 
you the wheel, 

The 1901 Models ought to be 
seen to be thoroughly appreci- 


But if it is not convenient for 
you to see them, send for our 
new Catalog. 

It’s not quite equal to seeing 
them, but you will understand 
why IMPERIALS are good 
And when you buy an 
IMPERIAL Bicycle you will 


That will impress the excel- 
lence of IMPERIALS upon 
your friends. 


That’s the way IMPERIAL 


Cleveland Sales Department 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
Blackhawk Street and Cherry Avenue 
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our dealer in 






































NATIONAL 
AUTOMOBILES 


have no weak points. 


They belong to that class of superior creations 
which it always pays to buy. 


Go over them piece by piece and you will dis- 
cover the infinite care with which they are 
constructed. 

If you cannot examine the machines them- 
selves 

our ‘‘Auto Book,”’ which we will 
send you on receipt of 10c. in 
stamps, will show you this. If 
you are going to purchase an auto- 
mobile, this will be the best 10c. 
investment you ever made. 


The National Automobile & Electric Co. 
1001 Bast 22nd Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Illustrated pamphlet irailed free to any address. 


Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, Refreshing and most Economical in use, 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 
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GRAND UNION 
HOTEL 


Directly Opposite the 


Grand Central Depot 


42d Street and Park Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
Just a step from the cars to your 
room, in the most comfortable and 
convenient Hotel in New York. 
Only five minutes from Theatres 
and shopping district. 
Fine Cafe and Restaurant. 
Excellent Service. Moderate Prices. 
European Plan. 


Rates, $1 a day and upwards 


























THE ORIGINAL 


CENTRE- DRIVEN 


BEVEL-GEAR 
CHAINLESS 


hi 
CIe.. 


$75 


The driving gears are piaced in the 
middie, NOT attheend, of the crank 
shaft. That adds style and rigidity, 
assures perfect alignment. 





Our Spalding catalog tells why. 
Free of dealers or by mail. 





, Cotumeia Sates DEPARTMENT 
HARTFORD, CONN, 








The John B. Clarke Co., 





You Can Make Money 


BY ADVERTISING 


IN THE 


MIRROR 


AND 


FARMER 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


The Leading Family 
Paper in New 
England. 


Arthur E. Clarke, 


Publishers. Manager. 
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Williams’ Indian Pije Ointment will cure Blind and Iteb- 
ing Piles. It absorbs the tumors, acts as a poultice, gives 
instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment 1s pre- 
pared for Piles, and nothing else. 
Sold_ by ages i by mail, for 50c. and 
w ILLIAM Mr’ 

0. 


PILES! PILES! — 





Every box ‘a aranteed. 
1.00 per box, 
©0., Proprietors, Cleveland, 





For Personal Comfort, 











Use the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. 
They cannot slip. Instantly 
released. By mail, 20 cents 
the pair. Catalogue of scarf 
holders and other novelties 
made with Washburne Fast- 

eners, Free. . 


AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 8s, Waterbury, Conn. 
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‘* True as steel and skill 
can make them ”’ 
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FEATHERSTONE 


BICYCLES 


comprise a line of chainless and chain 
models, ranging in 
price from 


$60 to $25 


es 





ALL OUTDOORS 


is the field of 


CYCLING 
No beaten path limits the cyclist’s 
action. There's} 


‘*HEALTH IN EVERY MILE,” 


enjoyment in each minute. 





‘The New Century Canary ” 


is the ** talk of the season,"’ because 
of the distinctive elegance of its 
finish and many new features, 


Catalog free of dealers 
or by mail. 
FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT 
Chicago NewYork San Francisco 
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BY ANY THEST 
the foremost place is for 
BALLANTINE BREW. 


The very 
Spirit of the 

'¢ Malt and Hops 
is held fast in 


India Pale Ale, 
XXX Canada Malt Ale, 
Old Burton Ale, 
Porter, Brown Stout, Half and Half. 


On Draught or in Bottles. 
P. BALLANTINE & SONS, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
134 Cedar St., cor. Washington, New York. 





it will pay you 


TO ADVERTISE 
in Leslie’s Weekly. 

















Horsemen 


are the ONLY roadster 
who have never enjoy« 

knowing the distan¢ 
traveled. Heres the 
chance. The 





(The first reliable Odometer). Doubles the zest of 
Ctving. yclists and automobilists will t: ll youso—they 
use **Veeders."’ Reads from the seat in plain figures, Ad- 
justable attaching fixtures to fit all vehicles. Our book. 
giving wheel sizes and full information, free. In ordering 
State circumference or diameter of wheel. 

VEEDER MF@., (0., 19 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 
Makers of Odometers, Cyciometers, Counting Machines & Fine Casting: 
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Mailed free, 
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WHEN a collar presses against the neck it feels uncomfortable, quickly wilts in warm weather 
and does not look as its designer intended. The only remedy is to have it properly fitted to 
the shirt. LION BRAND collars and shirts are made to fit each other, with cuffs to match, and | 
insure cool, comfortable, stylish ease. They are made of the finest fabrics in the market, by the 
| best workmen in the world, offering every variety of design in both form and color. | 
| Two collars or two cuffs cost 25 cents. It doesn’t pay to pay more. Shirts.cost.#1, $1.50 or #2, | 
| 








according to the kind you want. Ask your furnisher. If he doesn’t carry them in stock we will send 


the name of one who will supply you. Do not send us money. 


UNITED SHIRT @ COLLAR CO., Makers, Troy, N. Y. 


———— ooo 








One side 
Shaved 

and the 
lather on 
the other 
Still thick 


moist-and 
Cie oa my 


A prominent barber humorously writes us that he can cover the face of 
his customer with lather—step around the block and get a glass of—soda water~ 
return and find the lather as moist and creamy as when first applied. 





With most soaps, before one side of the face is shaved, the lather on 
the other side has almost disappeared, leaving a tough residue that smarts and 
bites the face and dulls the razor, and it is necessary to apply the lather several 
times before the operation is completed. 


Williams’ Soap is “the only kind that won’t dry on the face.” This 
remarkable quality of WILL ? SHAVING SOAP is found in no other, 
and has made it famous all over the world. 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are the only recognized standard for Shaving, 
and in the form of | aow od Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Shaving Cream, etc., 
are sold by druggists and perfumers all over the world, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 











‘ A delicate rosy cheek \ 
j - and a soft, beautiful © 
~ * complexion are cher- ~ 
| ‘ } ished by all _ ladies. 
| j You can have both by 


using the Purest, 


RYE.| [ety wan: 


WE DO NOT FILL 
SHORT-MEASURE BOTTLES. 









BOTTLED IN BOND 
DIRECT FROM THE BARREL. 


A. OVERHOLT & Co. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


SEND NO MONEY 


\ Uniti! you have seen and tested our watch, 

We sell at Factory Price at © e-Half and 
ve less than what you have tq pay elsewhere, 
Our watches are fitted w'” the unequalled 
im. 17 Jeweled 8: jal La. fied, or 7 jewel 
Waltham or Elgin Movement, known 
© world over as the best, 


th and 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS 
Case is hunting.solid gold pattern | 
engraving, extra 14 karat gold 
plate; good enough for a railroad 
president. Special Offer for the 
next 60 days: Send your address 
and we willsend watch C. 0. D 
with privilege ot full examina- 
tion. Call in any expert and if 
found perfectly satisfactory and 
the best watch ever offered for such 
a price pay $5.75 and express charg- 
$2. b teag Ce oo. FRI Ea 

+00 ‘or next ays with every 

Watch. State if Ladies or Gents watch is wanted. Write at once ar 







































POISON 


Primary, Seccadary or Tertiary Blood Poison 

t home under 
Pe Bay Not advertise this watch at this price again. Catalogue free Permanent Se » You can be wentet “iodide potash, 
Ravelsior Wetch Oo. 238 Central Bank Bidg..Chicago. | Same guaranty. If you have taken mercory, Hees fa ths 








and pains, Mucus Pat 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out. write 


OOK REMEDY CO. 


374 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill.. for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most na an eae 
cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days, ‘ 


* 


Sure cure, ie relief. Sample 


b, LES treatment of our Red Cross Pile 


mail and Fistulae Cure and Book 
—f free. Rea Bros. Co., Dept. 1, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ECZEMA ®r B100D and SKIN. Cares Kezema and all Skin 
CURE sor.gi, toon $100, Menema Gare Ce, lochestor, RY. 




















A LUCKY CENTENARIAN. 


SHANK—“ Hello! there stands old Uncle Van | 
He’s | 


Fossil, our most distinguished citizen. 
one hundred and five years old. Always a 
rather no-account fellow till he reached his 
hundredth birthday. Since then bis literary 
work has brought him a fine living.” 

O’Shawe—“* Literary work? What does he 
do ?” 

Shank—“ Oh, he bas a steady job writing 
testimonials to the various remedies that have 
prolonged his life.”—Judge. 


Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup prevents consump- 
tion. One-fifth of the deaths in cities is due to con 
sumption caused by neglected colds. Dr. Bull's 
Cough Syrup always cures colds. 





TELEPHONE service saves time. Time is the staff of 
life. Have telephone service at your house as well as 
at your office and save time at both ends of the line 
Rates in Manhattan from $60 a year. New York Tel 
ephone Co. 


Dr. SIEGERT’S Angostura Bitters, unequaled South 
American tonic Refuse imitation 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors- 


| ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 


| may have them free. 





ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea 

For forty years Cook's Imperial Champagne (Extra 
Pry) has been on the market. Once used never dis 
carded. 


AT the exhibition of the California Fruit Growers’ 
Association, at Chicago, the Sohmer Pianos were 
chosen in preference to all other makes, thus again 
showing the high estimation in which these popular 
instruments are held by the public. 


TO THE DEAF.—A rich lady, cured of her deaf- 
ness and noises in the head by Dr. Nicholson's Arti- 
ficial Ear Drums, gave $25, to his institute, so 
that deaf people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
Address No. L. 894, the Nich- 
olson Institute, 780 Eighth Avenue, New York. 













”. PISO'S CURE 
wy CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 


in time. Soid by druggists. 
NI 





GOLF AND THE WHEEL. 


GOLFERS, in a majority of instances, are cyclists, 
and there are, indeed, few sportsmen or sports- 
women who are toa greater extent indebted to the 
wheel. Hand in hand with golf, as an institution, 
goes the country club, and as one of the chief desid 
eratums in locating and equipping such a club is 
that it be well removed from trolley-car and railway 
tracks, the bicycle is by far the most convenient, 
economical and efficient vehicle that can be em- 
ployed. Throughout New Jersey, Long Island and 
Westchester the utility of the bicycle among devo- 
tees of the links has, perforce, been long acknowl- 
edged, and whatever ground for rivalry in public 
favor may have been anticipated between wheeling 
and golfing has been dissipated by the general use 
of the bicycle among wielders of the golf club. 
The fact demonstrates the truth, that not only is 
the wheel one of the greatest inventions of the past 
century in the line of vehicles for pleasure and 
practical purposes, but that it is an almost indis- 
pensable adjunct to indulgence in nearly all other 
outdoor sports and pastimes. 








IMPROVEMENT IN 1901 BICYCLES. 


Mr. T. F. Merseves, third vice-president of the 
American Bicycle Company, says of this year's 
models : ** Early last year the master mechanics of 
the leading factories were striving with might and 
main to turn out new models for 1901 which would 
set a standard of bicycle excellence, and so far as I 
have been able to observe not one has failed to pro- 
duce the results sought. Their efforts along the 
line of improvements have resulted in a degree of 
excellence not equaled in any other country. Not one 
among the many factories but has shown at least half 
a dozen improvements in this year’s models. In one 
wheel, for instance, there are no less than nineteen 
distinct changes, each and every one for the better. 
The most notable of these are in the seat-post clus- 
ter, hubs, chain-adjusters, pedals, adjustable handle- 
bars, cranks and chain. Two new chainless wheels 
have made their first appearance this year--the 
Rambler and the Imperial, both sixty-dollar mod- 
els ; and the Cleveland chainless is an entirely new 
design. Two new light chain-wheels have also been 
added to the 1901 list—the Rambler and Crescent 
racers, each listing at fifty dollars. All of the other 
chainless models have been improved and light- 
ened.” 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


~ PIANOS 


| Sohmer Building, 


| 


Only Salesroom 
in Greater Ncw 
Sth Avec., cor. 22d St, York. 


VIN MARIANI 





World Famous Mariani Tonic 


Its good effects are immediate | 


i 


and lasting. It is also very pala- 
table, agreeable to the taste and 
acceptable to the most delicate 
stomach. 


All Druggists. Refuse Substitutes. 
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Best Natural 
Aperient Water. 


‘friend indeed” / | 
(the next morning) » } gf 


Is a 


to A 
diners-out. / 
; n, 
Be 
sure it’s 
** Hunyadi 


Janos’’—use 
the full name. 


Label on 


Bottle is blue with 
red centre panel. 
It Relieves 


Constipation 
and Biliousness. 


>, 


j 
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Railroad 


BETWEEN 


ee 
“DELAWARE 
“SWATER-GAP 











T. E. CLARKE, T. W. LEE, 
General Superintendent. General Passenger Agent, 
B. D. CALDWELL, Traffic Manager. 








This is a reproduction of the cover 
of a complete guide to the Pan-American 
Exposition just issued by the LACKA- 
WANNA RAILROAD. It will be 
mailed to any address on application, 
accompanied by four cents in stamps, to 

‘Ss W.. LER, 
General Passenger Agent, 
26 Exchange Place, 
New York Ciry. 





A Handsomely 
Illustrated Month 
_— Health and 

leasure - seekers. 


Four months: 25 cts; eight months: Sects. Send two- 
cent stamp for specimen copy. NewYork, 13 Astor Place. 


MOTHERS 


PILES 


“I suffered the tortures of the damned 
with protruding piles brought on by constipa- 
tion with which I was afflicted for twenty 
years. I ran across your CASCARETS in the 
town of Newell, Ia., and never found anything 
to equal them. To-day I am entirely free from 
piles and feel like a new man.” 

OC. H. KEITz, 1411 Jones St., Sioux City, Ia. 


Your Children Cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sample Free, Dr. 
F. E. MAY, Bloomington, ill. 







CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


. Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do 
sym Sickon' Weaken, J Gripe, 10c, 26c, 50c. 
-» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chieago, Montreal, New York, 312 

NO-TO-BAG 503 22°C Totacko Hable 
LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place, Unrivel-. 
at top t Street. A favorite hotel 
ern improvement. 








with Am 


‘ 
NO 


RESUMES SERVICE 








DESIRED THE REAL ARTICLE. 
FARMER SLYCK (handing cup)—“ Mr. Inspector, I’ve jest milked. Won’t you have 
a@ cup o’ pure milk ?” 
MiLtk InspEcTOR—" Don’t mind if I do, seeing you have acow handy. [I'll just go 
over to her and try aglass, Thanky.” 


Copyright, 
Vitle Re 











. | SEND six cENTS 
Established 1823. FOR WORIDERLAND 1901 


TO CHAS.S.FEE, GEN. PASS.AGENT, ST. PAUL, MINN 


Wil SON ST.PAUL ON THE N.P.R.1S BUILDING A S3000000 CAPITOL, ~ 
/ BUREAU ENC MPL 





. 











WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 








STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


** Cycling is one of the best forms of recreation and exercise which 
has yet been presented to mankind.” 





The exhilaration of the rapid motion and the general conditions 
of bicycling, all enhance the rider’s sense of enjoyment—especiall) 
if the wheel is a Columbia Bevel-Gear Chainless. New Models, $75. 

Columbia Chain Wheels are the lightest, strongest, handsomest 
Rambler Bicycles are celebrated for their marvelous strength and most efficient bicycles of the chain type that it is possible to 
and light-running qualities. make. New Models, $30. 


Columbia Tire or Hub Coaster Brake, #5 extra. Columbia Cushion Frame, ®5 extra. 
Catalogue free of Columbia dealers or by mail for 2-cent stamp. 
\\\\ | COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Harrrorb, Conn. 
Bicycle i 


Hoody’ 
Constable Aa’. Y 


Lyons Silks. 


Latest Importations for Evening Wear 
White Silks and Satins for Wedding Gowns. 
Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses 
Dress Goods. 

Wash Fabrics, Organdies, Silk and Wool 








1901 Catalogue, with Beautiful Indian Poster Cover, sent free on request. 
RAMBLER AGENCIES EVERYWHERE | 


RAMBLER SALES DEPARTMENT 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK 

















“Perfection Air Mattresses 


FOR ~ CAMP ~ YACHT - HOME ~ HOSPITAL | 
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NON-ABSORBENT, HYGIENIC. ODORLESS - 
The man who can do somethin, Wt it aney Fabrics. 
pw Oy a ly Te Packag ' Cloths 
a - » WO the Meck | Fal ( ; Light Weight Cloths f 's Wear 
work, cChanicdl Fadric io : “ A ‘ 1 eig oths for Summer ear. 
k ee _ VITALITY gaycomtalins worteur ie HE) “Outing, Golf, and Bieyele Suitings 
: -Raisin fa epeenbieat ee eerie: Hicsiery: 
s Education - oe AINE, a pss. cer ron 64 Tk Men's Wesisiin ae Children’s 
4 in Mechanical. Elect wincerian? LI LL CUFFS Hosiery and Underwear. 
nie cite ant THE BEST 
¢ : tL) ranches. " 
én writing state subject in | e 
toh interested, BUY THEM. ‘F ni vel Droadover RK 19th 
ot Correspondence Schools, x orel n ra e 4 c 19 ot 
2 1158, Scranton, Pa. 




















| pane re ~ 19 Limited number of young ladies. 

6 5 e y fi \e 

won Das NOP UPHENS CO, Egypt, Greece, Constantinople, Italy. ain, ete. NEW YORK. 
Dept. 1. 4, Leban »n, Ohio. Address Miss WELDON, “The Moorings,” Howard, Pa. 





Fastest Trains in the World—Or 






